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CALENDAR. 


iSSS. 

Sept.  [3.  Fall  Term  commenced T/u, 

Dec.  18-20.  Term  Examinations. .  .Tuesday,  Wednesday)  Thursday. 

1  tec.  20.  Fall  Term  closes Thursday. 

CHRISTMAS  VACATION. 

1889 

Jan.  4.  Winter  Term  commences Friday. 

Jan.  5.  Special  Examination Saturday. 

Jan.  9.  Clarke  ( )rations  presented Wednesday  Noon. 

Jan.  3  1 .  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges Thursday. 

Feb.  22.  Holiday  (Washington's  Birthday) Friday. 

Mar.  22.  Clarke  Prize  Exhibition Friday  Evening. 

Mar.  25-27.     Term -Examinations Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday. 

Mar.  27.  Winter  Term  closes Wednesday. 

VACATION  OF  ONE  WEEK. 

Apr.  4.  Spring  Term  commences Thursday. 

Apr.  6.  Special  Examination Saturday. 

Apr.  10.  Lasher  and  Allen  Prize  Essays  pre- 
sented   Wednesday  Noon. 

Apr.   17.  Bnshnell     Historical     Prize    Essays 

presented Wednesday  Noon. 

May  23.  Commencement  Orations  presented.  .  Thursday  Noon. 

May  30.  Holiday  (Decoration  Day) Thursday. 

June  1.  Baldwin  Greek  Prize  Examination Saturday. 

June  5.  Lawrence  Chemical  Prize  Examin- 
ation   Wednesday  Afternoon. 

June  7.  Sophomore  Latin  Prize  Examin- 
ation   Friday  Afternoon. 


MADISON  UNIVERSITY. 


June  8.           Osborn  Mathematical  Prize  Examin- 
ation   Saturday. 

June  11-12.    Examinations  of  the  Senior  Class,  Tuesday,  Wednesday. 

June  12-14.    Term-Examinations Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday. 

June  17-18.    First  Entrance-Examinations Monday,  Tuesday. 

June  17.  Kingsford  Prize  Declamation Monday  Afternoon. 

June  18.         Anniversary  of  Colgate  Academy.  .  Tuesday  Morning. 

June  18.         Class  of  1884  Prize  Debate Tuesday  Afternoon. 

June  18.         Meeting  of  University  and  Education 

Boards Tuesday. 

June  18.  Meeting  of  Education  Society Tuesday  Evening. 

June  19.         Anniversary  of  the  Seminary Wednesday. 

June  19.         Meeting  of    the   Alumni  Association, 

Wednesday  Evening. 

June  20.         Sixty-ninth  Commencement  of 

Madison  University Thursday, 

VACATION  OF  TWELVE  WEEKS. 


Sept.  IO-T2.    Second    Entrance-Examinations, 

Tuesday,   Wednesday,  Thursday. 

Fall  Term  commences Thursday. 

Special   Examination Saturday. 

College  Field-Day Friday. 

Montgomery  Prize  Exhibition Friday  Evening. 

Holiday  (Election  Day) Tuesday. 

Thanksgiving  Recess Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday. 

Term-Examinations.  .  .  .  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday. 
Fall  Term  closes. 


Sept. 

12. 

Sept. 

14 

Oct. 

4. 

Oct. 

1 1. 

Nov. 

5. 

Dec. 

18- 

Dec. 

20. 

CHRISTMAS  VACATION. 


.]/  \DISOh    i  NIVERSITY. 


CORPORATION 


JAMES  B.  COLGATE,  President,  NVu  York. 
\1.\  \ll   PIERCE,   Bamiltqn. 
DAVID  A.   BiUNRO,  Camillus. 
Hon.   ALBERT  R.   FOX,  Sand  Lake. 
SAMUEL  COLGATE,   NY\\    York. 
•Rev.   WALTER   R.   BROOKS,   D.   I)..  Hamilton. 
Prof.   P.   B.  SPEAR,   D.   EX,  Hamilton. 
Rev.   EDWARD  LATHROP,   D.   I>.  New  Fork. 
HOSMER   II.   KEITH,  Esq.,  Sioux  Falls.  Dak. 
Prop.   ALBERT  S.   BICKMORE,  Ph.  I)..  New  York. 
JOHN  ('.   BOYT,  Esq.,  Utiea. 
LEONARD  W.  CRONKHITE,  Sandy  Hill. 
Rev.   HENRY  M.  SANDERS,   A.  M.,  New  York. 
EDWARD  AUSTEN,  Glencoe,  Md. 
[SAAC  JOHNSON,   Yonkers. 
RUSSEL  WHEELER,   Utica. 
THOMSON  KINGSFORD,  Oswego. 
ISAAC  E.  GATES,   A.  M.,  Orange,  X.  .1. 
Rev.  W.   X.  CLARKE,   I).   D.,   Secretary,   Hamilton. 
LEWIS    E.  GURLEY,  Troy. 
FRANCIS  T.    PIERCE,    Hamilton. 
DANIEL  W.  SKINNER,   A.   M.,   Hamilton. 
GEORGE  A.   WOLVERTQN,  Albany. 
JOHN  THORN,   Utica. 
JAMES  C.  COLGATE,  A.  M.,  New  York. 

Prof.  JAMES  W.   FORD.  Ph.  D.,  Treasurer,  Hamilton. 


^Deceased,  Feb.  21st,  1888. 


MADISON  UNIVERSITY. 


FACULTY 


EBENEZER  DODGE,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

PRESIDENT    AND    PROFESSOR    OF    PHILOSOPHY. 

PHILETUS  B.  SPEAR,  D.  D., 

PROFESSOR-EMERITUS   OF    HEBREW   AND   LATIN. 

ALEXANDER  M.  BEEBEE,  I).  D., 

PROFESSOR   OF   LOGIC. 

LUCIEN  M.  OSBORN,  LL.  D., 

PROFESSOR   OF   THE    PHYSICAL    SCIENCES. 

N.  LLOYD  ANDREWS,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

PROFESSOR   OF    THE    GREEK   LANGUAGE   AND   LITERATURE, 
AND    DEAN   OF    THE    FACULTY. 

JAMES  JYL  TAYLOR,  A.   M., 

PROFESSOR    OF    MATHEMATICS. 

WILLIAM  HALE  MAYNARD,  D.  D., 

PROFESSOR    OF    POLITICAL    ECONOMY,    AND   BLEECKER    PROFESSOR 
OF    MORAL    PHILOSOPHY. 

SYLVESTER  BURNHAM,  D.  D., 

PROFESSOR   OF   BIBLICAL    LITERATURE. 


.1/  1D/S0A    UNIX  '■  RSITY. 
ALBERT  G.   B  IRK  NESS,    \.   w 

PRO]  i  980B   "i     LATIN    kND  THE    KODBBS     L  kNQI   LG1  9. 

JOSEPH   V.  McGREGORY,  A.  M., 

PROFB8BOB    OF   OR]  MI8TR1     \m>    mini  IB  LLOG1  . 

BENJAMIN    s.  TERRY,  A.   .M., 

PROFE8SOB   OF   CIVIL    BISTORT     LND    BNGLI8H. 

WILLIAM  C.   BATON,   Ph.  I).. 

*PA88ED   assistant    ENGINEER,    V.    B.    N.. 
PROFE8SOB    OF    ENGINEERING. 

AARON  II.  COLE,   A.  M., 

LECTURER  ON   NATURAL    BISTORT. 

WILLIAM  II.  CRAWSIIAW.   A.  B., 

INSTRUCTOR    IN    ENGLISH    AND   ELOCUTION. 

S.  BURNHAM,   D.   I).. 

LIBRARIAN. 

*  Detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
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MADISON  UNIVERSITY. 


STUDENTS 


SENIORS. 


Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  A.  B. 


Bennett,  Frank  Henry, 
Bruce,  Robert, 
Cull,  George  Thomas. 
Guernsey,  Peter  Buell, 
Hungate,  Francis  Merion, 
Knapp,  Alvah  Edward, 
Laxi;  worthy,  Orthello  Sidney. 
MoKean.  Horace  Grant, 
m  err l field,  irving  newton, 
Meyer,  George  Henry, 
Ret  an,  Fred  Smith, 
Sholar,  William  Jessup, 
Smith,  George  Kerr, 
Stanton,  William  Arthur, 
Van  Kirk,  Edward  Marshall, 
Waters,  John  Sherreaf, 
Williams,  Dwight  Brewster, 
Wtshart,  Alfred  Wesley, 


Banbury,  Ct., 
Oltaiva,  Kan., 
Greenwich , 
Elmira, 

McPherson  Centre 
Marblehead,  Mass, 
West  Edmeston, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Burlington,  Kan. , 
Hamilton, 
Owosso,  Mich., 
Raleigh,  N.  C, 
Newburgh, 
San  Mateo,  Fla., 
Greenwich, 
Leivistown,  Pa.. 
Wayne, 
Hamilton, 


,  Kan., 


All 


16  E.  C, 

14  W.  C. 

Dr.  Loyd's. 

Mr.  Pearl's. 

24  W.  C. 

Mrs.  Hopkins's. 

J.  T.  House. 

Mr.  A.  Swift's. 

31  W.  C. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Meyer's. 

G.  D.  Richardson's. 

22  W.  C. 

r.  G.  I).  Richardson's. 

Mi'.  Edward  Welton's. 

13  W.  C. 

36  W.  C. 

College  Street. 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Wishart's. 


Not  Candidate  for  a  Degree. 

Whalen,  William  Henry,  Hamilton,  Mr.  John  Whalen's. 

Seniors,     -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -    19 


MADi  'VERSITY. 
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JUNIORS. 


Candidates  for  the  Degree  oj  ./.  />'. 


Bacon,  Embbi  Arthur, 

BbOOKINS,  JOHN    (  lOLBI  . 

Bi  i  i.i  i;.  Frank  Arthur, 
Chaffbb,  Ferris  Elmer, 
Ellery,  Edward, 

8,  William  Josbph, 
Fargo,  William  Fobdyce, 
Fobd,  William, 
Gi  1. 1. ik.  Henri  John, 
Gi  bnsey,  Rowland  Tai  lob, 

II  IBB  LED,   I  ■  I  OBOE   LEONARD, 

Ih  land,  Henry   Patrick, 
Johnson,  George  Frank. 
I\  \  ipp,  Elmeb  Elias, 
Lattimeb,  Waltbb  s 
M  \<  Murray  .  David  Adams, 

MaLLORI  .    1 1  i  i;\  Bl    FOSTER, 
Manguse,  William. 
Merrill,  Eowland  Cyrus, 
Moore,  [8AA(   Davis, 
Roberts,  John  William, 
Spencer,  Charles  Edwin, 
Squires,  Claren<  b  Nelson, 
St.  John,  Walter  Deming, 
Thompson,  Kirk  William. 
Weatherly,  Ulysses  Grant, 
Woodbl-ry.  Geobge  Fostee. 


L<  yden, 
Norwich, 

Ham  i  I  Ion. 

A  tJt ens.  Pa., 

Albany, 

St.  Paul,  Minn., 

Dell  Ha/ >ids,  Dak  . 

Camden, 

North  Gage, 

Wood  hull. 

Southbridge,  Mass., 

Poolville, 

Norwieh, 

Hamilton, 

North  Norwich, 

Hamilton.  Mr, 

Aurora.  111.. 

Central  Square, 

Johnstown, 

Millville,  N.  J.. 

Marcy, 

Euclid. 

Hamilton. 

All>any. 

/■>  rook  field, 

Owatonna,  Minn.. 

North  Winfield. 


I  w.  c 
11  w.  c. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Butler's. 

39  i-:.  c. 

36  W.  C 

22  E.  C 

.->  \\ .  «  . 

J.  )'.  House. 

W.  C. 

32  W.  C. 

2!)  E.  C. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  [ngalls's. 

32  W.  c. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Knapp's. 

45  E.  C 

W.  J.  MacMurray's. 

•21  W.  C. 

5  E.  C. 

21  W.  ('. 

17  W.  C. 

J.  V.  House. 

IT  W.  C. 

Mr.  W.  II.  Squires's. 

!»  W.  (  . 

19  E.  C. 

S4  W.  C. 

34  E.  C. 


12  MADISON  UNIVERSITY. 


Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  B.  S. 

Dillingham,  Charles,                             Ogdensburg,  38  E.  C. 

Eldridge,  Burroughs,                             Woodbury,  N.  J.,  12  W.  C. 

Ives,  Harvey  Miller,                             Meriden,  Conn.,  Mr.  Gaskell's. 

Wheat,  Charles  Albert,                       Racine,  Wis..  A.  T.  House. 


Not  Candidate  for  a  Degree. 

Lyons,  Patrick  John.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  J.  Lyons's. 

Juniors.  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  31. 


MADISO  \    l  X/l  EA'S/TY. 
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SOPHOMORES. 


Candidates  for  the  Degree  oj  .1.  />' 


Al>  LMS,  G  BOEGE  l>i  BWARD, 

Ail  in.  Aim  1:1  i;  MoSELl . 
Ai  i.i  N.   At  Ql  -  n  -  Ni«  HOLS, 

Bennei  i.  William  M  \i;\  in, 

BBOWN,    Hi  BERT   MORQ  W 
BURCHARD,    EeRBBRI    MORSE, 
(  lASB,  Carl  Dklos. 
Cooper,  Edward, 
Divine,  Frank  Henry, 
Kkki.ky.  John  Bernard, 
harmon,  erwen  (  barles, 
HaRTNBSS,   A  Pom  Judson, 

Higoins,  James  Jerolaman, 
Holdridge,  Newton  Clark, 
Johnson,  Gove  Griffith, 
Knight,  Archibald  Smith. 
Knights,  George  Dicker, 
Lot  khaki'.  Ai  bert  Edwin, 
Potter,  Frank  Hazen. 
Race.  Ernest  Ethan. 
Smith,  Elmer  William. 
Sutphin,  Archibald  Heter, 
Whalen,  Henry  Joseph, 
Vale.  Homer  Kenton. 


Randattsvilli . 

I  la  mi  I  ton, 

Gilbertsville,  Mi 

Bainbridge, 

Brookfield, 

I  In  mi  I  tun. 
Hutchinson.    Minn.. 

Troy, 

Binghamton, 
Wahoo,  Xeb., 
Edwards, 

North  Gage, 

Flemington,  X.  J.. 

Elm.  X.  J., 

Burlington.  la.. 

M<  rico, 

Russia, 

Newark. 

Carthage.  Mrs. 

Greene. 

Gouvemeur, 

Eolmdel,  N.  J., 

Hamilton. 

Bainbridge, 


Hi  W.  C. 

Mr.   M.  I).  Allen's. 

s.  A.  B.  Campbell's. 

1  W.  c. 

J.  )'.  House. 

Mr.  S.  Burchard's. 

:!4  \V.  ('. 

6W,  C 

Montgomery  Si  reet. 

23  W.  C. 

4  W.  C. 

1  W.  C. 

40  E.  C. 

12  W.  C. 

25  E.  C. 

22  W.  C. 

Dr.  A.  Tompkins's. 

Mr.  A.  Swift's. 

D.  M.  Kinmonth's. 

J.   V.  House. 

4  W.  C. 

16  W.  C. 

Bluff  Street. 

27  E.  C. 


Br  am  an.  Charles  Fletcher,  Jr. 
Clapp.  Charles  Russell. 
Cook.  Edward  Glenn. 


Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  B.  S. 

Mrs 


Mount  Morris, 
Ballston, 

Wilmington.  Del.. 


A.  B.  Campbell's. 
Mott  Block. 
Dr.  Loyd's. 
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Douglass,  Arthur  Elijah, 
Ellson,  John  V. 
Lay,  William  Odell, 
Osgood,  David  Franklin, 
Percival,  Frank  Carreton, 
Potter,  Arthur  Barlow, 
Rowlands,  Willis  Locke, 


Poolville, 

Brooklyn, 

Middleburgh, 

Vetona, 

Castile, 

Alpena,  Mich., 

Utica, 


College  St. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Montgomery's. 

5E.  C. 

8  E.  C. 

Prof.  Goodenough's. 

15  E.  C. 

Mrs.  Wait's. 


Cusick,  Maxwell  Henry 
Sophomores, 


Not  Candidate  for  a  Degree. 
Owatonna,  Minn., 


11  E.  C. 
35. 


MAD1S0  \    i   WIVERSITY 
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FRESHMEN. 


Candidates  for  the  Degree  of   A.  />'. 


I>  vi;M\  JOHN    A  LBBB  i  . 
Iwvku  l  i  ii.  (ii  OBQB  Sin  LDON, 

Biggs,  Louis  <  Iarl  Hi  bstis, 

(    LRPEH  I  IK.    ]>  \\  SHELDON, 

Case,  Emmi  t  [nman, 
I'i  1  1.  her,  Fa  LN(  ES  Wayland, 
Greene,  Johm  Thomas, 
Gregg,  Huge  Gilmore, 
Hal  lp]  .1  ln,  Jacob  George, 
Howe,  Sherman  Lorenzo, 
K'iNti.  Fred  II<>\\  ard. 
Lemon.  Charles  Augustus, 
Marenes,  Burton  Henry, 
Mixcii.  Lewis  Willard, 
Notes,  Pierrepont  Burt, 
Potter.  Henry  Sterling, 
Randall,  John  Herman, 
southworth,  vlctor  emanuel, 
Stebbins,  Charles  Maurice, 
Stevens.  Elmer  Tilson, 
Stoos,  Henry  Nicholas. 
Sturges,  James  Verne, 
Wager,  Charles  Henry  Adams, 


Troy, 

Mr. 

A.  X.  Kingsley's. 

Si' hi  III  ctitdlj. 

9  W.  C. 

Boston,  Mass., 

86  E.  0. 

West  purl. 

Mr.  Davies's. 

Plainfield,  N.  ■/.. 

82  E.  C 

Plantsville,  Conn., 

Mr.  Dart's. 

Buffalo, 

io  w.  c. 

Barnes  Corners, 

37  E.  ('. 

Aintab,  Armenia, 

Mr. 

Henry  Tibbitts's. 

East  Dover.   17.. 

18  E.  C. 

Oswego, 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Ingalls's. 

Attica, 

25  W.  C. 

Norwich, 

11  W.  C. 

Bridgeton,  N.  J., 

20  W.  C. 

Community, 

J.   T.  House. 

Carthage, 

32  E.  C. 

St.  Paul,  Minn., 

22  E.  C. 

Walton, 

College  St 

Oneida, 

31  W.  C. 

Cochituate,  Mass., 

48  E.  C. 

Faribault,  Minn., 

24  E.  C. 

No.  Nonvich, 

45  E.  C. 

Cohoes, 

Dr.  Ford's. 

Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  B.  S. 


Benton,  Charles  Simeon, 
Lovejov,  Charles  Edgar. 
McGreqory,  Albert  Cook, 
Merriam.  Edward  Allen. 


Sherburne. 
Madison, 

Springfield,  JIass. , 
Clifford. 


28  W.  C. 

Park  House. 

18  E.  C. 
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Murphy,  Howard  William, 
Taylor,  Arthur  Grant, 


Albany, 
Waverly,  Pa. 


33  W.  C. 
26  W.  C. 


Not  Candidates  for  a  Degree. 


Billings,  William  Adelbert, 
Brower,  Harry  Meriott, 
Craig,  Robert, 

Des  Autels,  William  Walter, 
Howard,  Edwin  Carlton, 
Lumbar,  W.  T.  Sherman, 
Montgomery,  Eugene  Deming, 
Wood,  William  Augustus, 
Freshmen. 


Yonkers, 

Oloversville, 
Harpersfield, 
Detroit,  Mich., 

Wilbraham,  If  ass., 
Algona,  Iowa, 
Rochester, 
Newark,  N.  J., 


24  E.  a 

Mott  Block. 

Mr.  Patterson's. 

44  E.  C. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Bonney's. 

College  Street. 

Mr.  Gaskell's. 

28  w.  a 


MADISON  i  \  [VERSITY,  17 


SUMMARY 


|R8,                ------  19 

.1 1  MORS,        -                -                -                -                -                -  -        31 

Sophomores.     ------  35 

Freshmen,              -            -            -            -            -  -      37 

Total,            -           -  122 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

E.  C,  -  -  -  -  -        East  College. 

W.  C,  -  -  -  -  West  College. 

A.  H.,         -  -  -  -         Alumni  Hall. 
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ADMISSION 


GENERAL    REQUIREMENTS. 

All  candidates  for  admission  to  any  class,  or  as  special  students,  must  bring  with 
them  testimonials  of  attainments  and  moral  character,  preferably  from  their  last 
instructors,  and,  if  from  another  college,  a  certificate  of  regular  dismission. 

Candidates  for  the  Freshman  Class  must  have  completed  their  fifteenth  year,  and 
if  for  a  higher  class  must  have  advanced  in  age  correspondingly. 

No  person  is  admitted  to  the  University  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science,  after  the  opening  of  the  second  term  of  Senior 
year. 

ADMISSION  TO   THE    FRESHMAN   CLASS. 

I.  All  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  are  examined  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects.  It  is  recommended  that  the  candidate  be  prepared  for  examin- 
ation in  the  requirements  as  specified ;  but  equivalents  will  be  accepted  : 

1.  Mathematics:  Arithmetic,  including  the  Metric  System ;  Olney's  Univers- 
ity or  Complete  School  Algebra,  through  quadratics;  all  of  plane  Geometry. 

2.  English:  Kellogg's  Rhetoric,  ov  D.  J.  Hill's  Elements  of  Rhetoric.  A 
short  composition,  correct  in  spelling,  punctuation,  division  into  paragraphs, 
grammar  and  expression,  on  a  theme  drawn  from  several  books  previously  desig- 
nated. For  1889  the  theme  will  be  taken  from  the  following  works,  and  with  the 
substance,  the  plots,  incidents,  characters,  etc.,  it  is  expected  that  the  student  will 
thoroughly  familiarize  himself :  Shakespeare's  Macbeth  ;  Scott's  Ivanhoe  ;  Gold- 
smith's Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  Irving's  Sketch  Book.  For  1890  the  themes 
will  be  taken  from  Shakespeare's  King  Henry  IV;  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress; 
Moore's  Lalla  Rookh;  Hawthorne's  Marble  Faun.  For  1891 :  Shakespeare's  Mer- 
chant of  Venice;  George  Eliot's  Mill  on  the  Floss;  Longfellow's  Evangeline;  De- 
Quincey's  Joan  of  Arc. 

3.  History:  Doyle's  History  of  the  United  States,  Freeman's  Course,  or  John- 
ston's Outlines  of  the  History  of  the  United  States,  Doyle  preferred ;  Freeman's 
General  Sketch  of  History,  Freeman's  Series.  For  the  General  History,  so  much 
of  Weber's  or  Fisher's  Outlines  of  Universal  History  as  covers  the  period  treated 
by  Freeman ;  or  Smith's  Greece,  Student's  Series,  Merivale's  Rome,  Student's  Series, 
(sixty-six  chapters)  and  Green's  Shorter  History  of  the  English  People  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  equivalents. 
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II.  In  addition,  those  who  enter  the  Classk  u  I  "i  us  or  the  Gtai  i  b  S<  i  i  ktii  i< 

Coi  ass,  w  ill  be  examined  in  <  i Iwin's,  or  Badley-Allen's  Greek  <;  ramraar;   three 

books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis;  three  books  of  Eiomer'a  Iliad;  and  in  Jones'    I 
eroisea  in  Greek  Prose. 

III.  Those  who  enter  the  Classk  ll  Course  or  the  Latin-Soientifh  Co 

will  be  examined  in  Caesar's  Commentaries,  Books  l-I\'.  ;  six  orations  of  Cicero,  in- 
cluding thai  for  the  Manilian  Law  and  that  for  the  Poel  Axchias;  six  books  of 
Virgil's  .h'tuid;  Latin  Grammar  (Harkness  preferred;)  and  Latin  Prose  Composi- 
tion, 

Those  who  enter  the  English-Scibntifk  Course  or  the  Greek-Scieu  pifk  Course, 
will  be  examined  in  one  of  the  Latin  Authors  named  and  in  Latin  Grammar  and 
Lai  in  Prose  ( lomposil  ion. 

[V.  Those  who  enter  the  Latin-Scientifk  Course  or  the  English-Scientific 
Course  will  be  examined  in  the  Elements  of  Chemistry,  through  the  non-metals, 
and  the  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  any  class  higher  than  the  Freshman  are  examined  in 
the  previous  studies  of  the  class  which  they  wish  to  enter,  or  their  equivalents. 
Students  coming  from  another  college  may.  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  be 
admitted  upon  certificate  in  the  studies  covered.  If.  however,  they  enter  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Sophomore  year,  and  desire  to  compete  for  Commencement  honors, 
they  will  be  expected  to  pass  examination  upon  the  previous  work  of  the  Course. 

ADMISSION   TO    SPECIAL    COURSE. 

In  exceptional  cases,  students  not  under  twenty-one  year-  of  age,  and  not  mem- 
bers of  any  one  o\'  the  four  classes,  nor  candidates  for  a  degree,  are  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  the  University  and  allowed  to  take  special  courses,  selected  under  the 
direction  of  the  Faculty.  Such  students  will  be  required  to  pass  a  preliminary  ex- 
amination sufficient  to  ascertain  their  qualifications  for  the  course  proposed,  and 
are  subject  to  the  same  regulations  and  discipline,  and  to  the  same  examinations  in 
the  studies  pursued,  as  those  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree. 

They  cannot  compete  for  prizes,  and  have  no  part  at  Commencement.  They  will 
rank  in  the  catalogue  with  the  class  with  which  they  enter  the  University.  These 
special  courses,  however,  are  not  offered  to  those  who  are  members  of  one  of  the 
regular  courses  who  have  failed  to  maintain  standing. 

ENTRANCE    EXAMINATIONS. 

1.  The  first  regular  Entrance  Examination  will  be  held  in  Hamilton,  on  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday.  June  17th  and  18th.  1889,  and  the  second  on  Tuesday.  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday.  September  10th.  11th  and  12th,  1869,  for  such  as  shall  not  have 
presented  themselves  in  June,  or  shall  have  deficiencies  to  make  up  from  the  fir>t 
examination. 

2.  A  Regents'  Pass  Card  is  accepted  for  those  studies  which  are  covered  by  it. 
and  a  Regents'  College  Entrance  Diploma  entitles  the  holder  to  full  admission. 

3.  All  students  who  wish  to  compete  for  the  Dodge  Entrance  Prize,  must  pre- 
sent themselves  at  the  September  Entrance  Examination;  and  the  award  will  be 
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made  in  accordance  with  the  result  of  those  examinations.  A  previous  examina- 
tion, whether  in  June,  or  for  a  free  tuition  scholarship,  does  not  exclude  a  candi- 
date from  competition.  All  candidates  are  recommended  to  present  themselves  at 
the  June  examinations,  so  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  to  cancel  any  condi- 
tions in  September.  Those  who  remain  conditioned  after  the  September  examina- 
tions, or  receive  conditions  at  that  time,  may  be  required  by  the  respective  officers 
to  study  under  an  authorized  tutor. 

For  the  benefit  of  students  living  at  a  distance  who  cannot  conveniently  come  to 
Hamilton  to  take  the  June  Examinations,  arrangements  may  be  made  by  which  ex- 
aminations shall  be  held  under  the  direction  of  a  college  officer  or  some  other  auth- 
orized person  at  some  convenient  point.  Under  such  circumstances  the  names 
must  be  sent  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  not  later  than  May  15th. 

ADMISSION  BY  CERTIFICATE. 

Students  who  have  completed  a  full  course  of  study  similar  or  equivalent  to  that 
required  for  admission  to  this  University,  may,  by  special  arrangement,  be  admitted 
on  the  certificate  of  the  Principal  of  the  school  from  which  they  come. 

Each  certificate  must  state  explicitly  the  subjects  on  which  the  candidate  has 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  and  the  Principal  must  certify  to  the  good  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  the  pupil. 

The  Principals  of  Academies  and  other  preparatory  schools  who  desire  to  have 
their  students  admitted  on  certificates  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  Dean  of 
the  Faculty. 

Regular  graduates  from  the  following  preparatory  schools  are  admitted  without 
examination  upon  those  studies  covered  by  their  Certificate. 

Colgate  Academy,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Cook  Academy,  Havana,  N.  Y. 

Peddie  Institute,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

South  Jersey  Institute,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Marion  Collegiate  Institute,  Marion,  N.  Y. 

Hungerford  Collegiate  Institute,  Adams,  N.  Y. 

Union  Academy,  Belleville,  N.  Y. 

Pillsbury  Academy,  Owatonna,  Minn. 

Albany  High  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Albany  Academy,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Springfield  High  School,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Keystone  Academy,  Factoryville,  Pa. 

Keene  High  School,  Keene,  N.  H. 

COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Friends  of  the  University  have  made  provision  for  a  number  of  competitive 
scholarships,  which  insure  Free  Tuition  to  successful  contestants  at  Examinations 
held  June  5th,  6th  and  7th,  at  places  convenient  to  the  leading  sections  of  the 
State.  Such  scholarships  are  arranged  also  for  the  States  of  New  Jersey,  Con- 
necticut, Vermont  and  Massachusetts.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  by  corre- 
spondence with  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 


The  University  proT  ides  rour  courses  of  study :  a  <  'lassicaJ  ( lourse,  a  Greek-Scien- 
tific Course,  a  Latin-Scientific  Course,  and  an  English-Scientific  Course.  These 
ral  courses  each  extend  through  Pour  academic  years,  and  embrace  instruction 
in  Philosophy,  History  and  Political  Science,  An.  Language  and  Literature,  and 
Natural  Science.  All  who  enter  these  courses,  candidates  for  a  degree,  are  placed 
upon  an  equal  Footing  in  competing  for  honors  al  <  lommenoement,  and  in  competing 
for  prizes,  unless  specified  conditions  are  made  by  the  founder. 

The  Classical  C<  urse  presents  a  well  balanced,  symmetrica]  curriculum,  judiciously 
uniting  the  old  and  the  new.  in  Letters,  Science  and  Philosophy. 

In  offering  the  different  Scientific  Courses,  one  including  Greek,  another  includ- 
ing Latin,  and  a  third  omitting  the  ancient  languages,  and  furnishing  additional 
opportunity  for  extending  the  study  of  English  and  scientific  topics,  the  University 
seeks  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  the  various  classes  of  young  men  who  desire 
higher  education.  It  is  believed  that  special  advantages  are  offered  those  who  in- 
tend to  fit  themselves  for  teaching  special  subjects;  also  those  who  for  any  reason 
may  de>ire»to  pursue  Greek  and  not  Latin,  or  Latin  and  not  Greek,  or  may  desire 
to  follow  any  study  beyond  the  regular  limit  of  any  one  of  these  courses.  The 
Scientific  Courses  especially  provide  for  a  thorough  and  extended  course  in  Chem- 
istry and  in  higher  Mathematics,  including  Surveying  and  Civil  Engineering.  The 
Chemical  and  Biological  Laboratories  offer  especial  advantages  to  young  men  who 
intend  to  study  medicine  after  completing  a  Classical  Course. 

ELECTIVE   STUDIES. 

In  order  that  these  courses  may  be  further  adapted  to  the  needs  of  different  stu- 
dents, Elective  Studies  are  offered  to  advanced  classes,  and  confined  chiefly  to  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years. 

In  connection  with  some  departments  there  are  also  optional  courses  offered, 
with  voluntary  attendance. 

In  general,  the  rules  governing  attendance  and  examinations  in  the  elective  studies 
are  the  same  as  for  prescribed  studies. 

In  addition,  students  are  required  to  register  their  choice  of  elective  studies  with 
the  Dean,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  each  term,  but  it  is  desirable  that  when  pos- 
sible such  choice  be  reported  before  the  close  of  the  preceding  term.  Xo  changes 
will  be  allowed  after  the  second  Friday  night  of  the  term,  and  none  before  that 
time,  except  by  special  vote  of  the  Faculty. 
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Each  student  during  the  Junior  year  will  be  required  to  choose,  in  addition  to 
the  prescribed  studies,  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twelve  hours  of  elective  work 
per  week.     During  the  Senior  year  the  student  may  elect  one  hour  more  a  week. 

In  the  Spring  Term  of  the  Senior  Year,  one  is  required  to  choose  only  five  hours, 
in  addition  to  the  prescribed  work. 

DEGREES. 

Students  who  successfully  complete  the  Classical  Course  are  candidates  for  the 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  and  those  who  complete  anyone  of  the  Scientific 
Courses  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science. 

Graduates  of  the  Classical  Course  of  at  least  three  years  standing,  and  who  have 
spent  at  least  two  years  in  professional  or  other  literary  studies,  may,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Faculty,  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 

Graduates  of  any  of  the  Scientific  Courses,  of  at  least  three  years  standing,  and 
who  have  spent  at  least  two  years  in  scientific  studies,  may,  upon  recommendation 
of  the  Faculty,  receive  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science; 

Students  pursuing  a  select  course,  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  may,  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  President,  receive  a  certificate  stating  the  courses  which  they  have 
successfully  completed. 

No  degree,  however,  can  be  conferred,  or  certificate  given,  unless  the  applicant 
shall  have  sustained  a  good  moral  character,  settled  all  college  bills,  and  returned 
all  books  to  the  Library. 

The  fees  for  the  degrees  in  course,  including  diploma,  are  five  dollars  each,  paya- 
ble in  advance. 
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DEPARTMENTS  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


The  following  detailed  statements  are  prepared  by  the  officers  giving  instruction 

in  the  several  branches  <>r  b1  udy. 

THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    LATIN. 

The  object  of  this  department  is  to  enable  the  student  to  acquire  such  a  command 
of  the  Languageas  will  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  Latin  literature  and  understand 
the  character  of  Roman  civilization.  There  are  frequent  exercises  each  term  in 
reading  at  sight,  and  students  are  encouraged  to  read  Latin  which  is  not  required 
for  recitations.  Those  who  elect  Latin  in  the  Junior  year,  besides  the  regular  class 
work,  are  examined  on  certain  portions  of  authors  which  are  assigned  to  them  for 
private  reading. 

During  the  Freshman  year,  special  attention  is  given  to  etymology,  syntax  and 
the  structure  of  sentences.  Also  in  connection  with  the  reading  of  Latin  histo- 
rians, it  is  designed  to  show  the  contributions  of  Home  to  the  development  of  civili- 
zation, and  the  place  of  Rome  in  history.  With  the  beginning  of  the  Sophomore 
year,  the  aim  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  style,  the  thought,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
authors  read,  and  to  consider  them  in  relation  to  their  own  times  and  to  general 
literature.  Though  the  grammar  is  made  subordinate  to  the  literature,  it  is  not 
entirely  neglected.  The  usage  in  words  and  constructions  which  departs  from  the 
style  of  the  age  of  Cicero  is  carefully  noted.  The  courses  are  varied  from  year  to 
year  to  adapt  them  to  the  different  classes.  In  place  of  the  authors  mentioned 
below,  others  may  be  substituted,  as  Lucretius.  Quintilian,  Institutions  of  Justin- 
ian, or.  for  those  who  intend  to  teach,  some  of  the  authors  usually  read  in  prepar- 
ation for  college. 

The  following  courses  are  presented: 

1.  Historical.  Livy,  books  XXL,  XXII.  Selections  from  books  L.  II.  are 
read  at  sight.     Latin  Composition. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  etymology  and  syntax,  and  to  the  tracing  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Roman  State. 

•J.  Historical.  Tacitus:  Agrieola  and  selections  from  the  Annals.  The  Ger- 
mania  is  read  at  sight.  Latin  Composition.  The  structure  of  the  Latin  sentence 
i>  studied,  and  the  difference  between  the  style  of  Tacitus  and  of  Cicero  is  carefully 
considered.     Roman  life  and  method  of  government  in  the  time  of  the  Empire  are 

studied. 

:>.  Poetry.  Horace  :  Odes,  Epodes,  and  Ars  Poetica.  Selections  from  the 
miner   poets,   as  Catullus.    Tibullus,   Propertius,  etc.     It  is  intended  that   while 
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reading  the  Odes  of  Horace,  to  which  the  larger  part  of  the  term  is  devoted,  the  stu- 
dent learn  to  appreciate  the  poet. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  Ars  Poetica,  there  are  lectures  and  class 
essays  on  Latin  poetry. 

4.  Satire.  Horace's  Satires,  Juvenal,  and  Persius.  Lectures  and  class  essays 
on  the  manners  and  the  customs  of  the  Romans. 

5.  Comedy.  Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  Attention  is  directed  to 
early  Latin,  and  to  the  development  of  the  Latin  language. 

6.  Epistolary  Style.  Horace's  Epistles.  Cicero's  Letters  and  Pliny's  Let- 
ters. 

Topics  suggested  by  the  authors  read  are  appointed  for  discussion  in  the  class. 

7.  Philosophical  Writings.  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations,  "  De  Senectute," 
and  "  De  Amicitia  "  are  read  at  sight.  Lectures  on  the  civilization  and  literature 
of  Rome,  and  on  the  sources  of  her  philosophy,  and  the  dominant  features  of  her 
religion. 

Courses  4  and  6,  and  5  and  7,  are  read  in  alternate  years  by  an  elective  division 
of  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  classes. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF   GREEK. 

The  instruction  in  this  department  aims  both  at  intellectual  discipline  and  at 
literary  culture.  The  translation  of  classic  masterpieces  is  regarded  as  an  efficient 
means  of  developing  the  power  of  thought  and  of  expression,  and  as  a  valuable 
aid  towards  the  acquisition  of  a  correct  and  discriminating  literary  sense.  The 
Greek  literature  is  also  treated  as  revealing  the  peculiar  genius  of  an  exceptionally 
gifted  people,  whose  contributions  to  human  civilization  were  most  important.  It 
is  believed  that,  from  both  points  of  view,  the  study  of  Greek  is  well  entitled  to 
hold  its  place  among  "  the  Humanities."  The  language  is  not  taught  as  in  itself 
an  end.  Critical  scholarship  is  esteemed  as  leading  up  to  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  literature  and  the  civilization,  and  as  giving  that  insight  into  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  ancient  Greece  to  the  world,  which  is  in  the  highest  sense  instructive. 

The  Greek  of  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  is  required  of  all  students  in 
the  Classical  Course,  and  in  the  Greek- Scientific  Course.  In  the  Winter  and  Spring 
Terms  of  the  Junior  year,  and  in  the  Winter  Term  of  the  Senior  year,  Greek  is 
offered  as  an  elective  to  students  in  the  Classical  Course,  and  in  the  Greek  Scientific 
Course. 

The  work  of  the  Freshman  year  begins  with  the  later  books  of  the  Iliad  and 
selections  from  the  Lyric  Poets,  or  with  the  Odyssey  and  selections  from  Herod- 
otus. As  students  in  the  Greek-Scientific  Course  take  Greek  in  the  Fall  term  of 
Sophomore  year,  these  works  are  interchanged  in  alternate  years.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  characteristics  of  the  Heroic  Age,  and  to  the  place  of  the 
Homeric  Poems  in  literature.  The  Lyric  Poets  and  Herodotus  are  incidentally 
treated  as  representing  a  transitional  period  in  the  development  of  the  language. 
The  Winter  Term  of  the  Freshman  year  is  given  to  the  reading  of  Xen option's 
Memorabilia  or  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito.  This  gives  opportunity  to  consider  the 
character  and  genius  of  Socrates,  and  to  study  some  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
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Greek  life,  [n  the  Spring  Term  of  the  [freshman  year,  Demosthenes  is  taken  up, 
either  in  Selecl  Orations,  or  in  the  Oration  on  the  Crown,  Regard  is  had  to  the 
principles  of  orator)  illustrated,  and  to  the  political  institutions  of  the  various 
Greek  states.  During  the  Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  there  is  ;i  weekly  exercise  in 
ilif  Historj  of  Greece,  and  in  the  Spring  Term  essays  are  prepared  by  the  class 
upon  different  historical  periods,  Exercises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition  accom- 
pany a  pari  of  the  work  in  the  Freshman  year,  on  account  of  their  value  in  promoting 
an  accurate  knowledge  <>f  the  language, 

In  the  Winter  Term  of  the  Sophomore  year,  selected  tragedies  of  ^Eschylus, 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  are  read  as  prescribed  work,  and  prelections  arc  given 
Prom  ol  her  plays,  in  order  to  secure  as  large  acquaintance  as  possible  with  the  Greek 
Tragedians.  The  class  prepare  essays  upon  topics  related  to  t  he  s1  udy  of  the  Greek 
Drama,  and  upon  the  Greek  Literature  in  general.  In  these  essays,  and  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  class-room,  the  principal  Greek  authors  are  treated.  In  the  Spring 
Term  of  the  Sophomore  year,  Aristophanes  is  read,  uol  -imply  to  complete  the 
student's  knowledge  of  the  Greek  Drama,  bul  to  give  a  glimpse  of  the  remarkable 
age  mirrored  in  his  comedies.  In  the  study  of  all  the  dramatists,  the  style  and 
spirit  <A'  each  author  is  especially  considered. 

During  both  terms  one  recitation  a  week  is  given  to  the  Greek  New  Testament. 

This  is  treated  on  the  linguistic  side,  and  attention  is  directed  to  its  peculiarities, 
as  presenting  a  phase  of  the  later  language.  It  is  deemed  important,  moreover, 
on  account  of  the  unique  contents  and  relations  of  these  original  Christian  docu- 
ments, that  every  student  of  Greek  should  have  direct  acquaintance  with  them. 

The  elective  Greek  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  years  is  offered  chiefly  as  an  intro- 
duction to  Greek  Philosophy.  The  number  of  hours  is  three  a  week.  In  the  Winter 
Term,  either  Plato's  Phaedo  is  read,  or  selections  from  his  Republic.  These  works 
of  Plato  are  taken  14)  in  alternate  years.  In  the  Spring  Term  (of  the  Junior  year 
only)  Aristotle's  Ethics  is  offered.  An  attempt  is  made  to  interpret  Platonism  and 
Aristotelianism,  and  to  show  the  relation  of  Greek  speculation  to  modern  philosophy. 
Tn  alternate  years,  Plutarch's  "De  Sera  Numinis  Vindicta"  may  be  studied,  both 
for  its  moral  significance,  and  as  a  specimen  of  the  Common  Greek.  Opportunity 
is  also  afforded,  to  any  who  may  desire  it.  for  some  acquaintance  with  Modern 
Greek. 

THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    ENGLISH. 

Three  different  object ^  are  sought  in  the  Department  of  English:  First,  pro- 
ficiency in  composition  and  in  public  address;  second,  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  mosl  prominent  authors  and  their  periods;  third,  a  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  English  language. 

1.  Oratory,  includes  the  formal  study  of  Elocution,  (Raymond's  "Orator's 
Manual."!  with  exercises  in  Declamation  continued  through  two  years:  special  ex- 
ercises in  pronunciation  during  the  Freshman  year. 

2.  Oratory.  Exercises  in  the  composition  and  delivery  of  argumentative  and 
oratorical  themes  throughout  the  Junior  year.  Each  production  read  and  criticised 
with  its  author  by  special  appointment.     A  subsequent  public  appearance  required. 

3.  Oratory.  During  the  Senior  year,  an  opportunity  is  offered  for  practice  in 
public  debate.     At  these  debates  the  undergraduate  classes  are  required  to  be  pres- 
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ent ;  the  President  of  the  University  presides,  and.  at  the  close  of  each  discussion, 
sums  up  the  question  upon  its  own  merits.  It  is  sought  thus  to  give  the  members 
of  the  Senior  class  drill  in  extemporaneous  discourse,  and  also  to  instruct  and  in- 
terest the  undergraduate  students  in  the  leading  issues  of  the  dav.  Opportunities 
for  practice  in  extemporaneous  speaking  are  given  also  in  class  debates,  during  the 
Junior  and  Senior  years,  in  connection  with  the  work  in  Civil  History  and  Political 
Science. 

These  courses  in  Oratory  extend  over  the  four  years  of  the  college  course,  and 
supplemented  by  courses  4-7,  and  by  the  several  prizes  connected  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  English,  form  a  complete  and  extended  course,  and  are  designed  to  afford 
any  diligent  student  ample  preparation  for  public  life. 

4.  Rhetoric.  The  Fall  Term  of  the  Freshman  year  is  given  to  the  study  of 
''Style."  Genung's  Practical  Rhetoric,  part  I.,  is  completed.  Richard  Grant 
White's  Words  and  their  Uses  is  read,  with  classroom  discussions  of  questions  in- 
volved, together  with  copious  exercises  in  the  various  elements  of  Style,  and  with 
frequent  reference  to  Trench  On  the  Study  of  Words,  The  Queen's  English,  etc. 

5.  Rhetoric  The  Winter  and  Spring  Terms  of  the  Freshman  year  are  given 
to  the  study  of  "  Invention."  In  addition  to  the  formal  work  in  the  text  book,  the 
completion  of  part  II.,  of  Genung's  Rhetoric,  analyses  of  themes,  presentation  and 
criticism  of  plans,  exercises  in  the  various  forms  of  composition,  etc.,  are  required 
of  each  member  of  the  class. 

6.  The  Study  of  English  Prose.  A  critical  study  of  representative  prose  au- 
thors of  the  present  century,  not  including  writers  of  fiction;  class  essays  and  dis- 
cussions, with  recitations  from  Minto's  Manual  of  English  Prose.  During  the  pres- 
ent year  special  attention  will  be  given  to  DeQuincey,  Carlyle  and  Macaulay. 

7.  The  Study  of  English  Fiction  is  on  the  same  general  plan  as  course  6. 
During  the  present  year  special  attention  will  be  given  to  Scott,  Thackeray,  Dick- 
ens and  George  Eliot. 

The  courses  in  English  Prose  are  designed  to  come  in  close  relation  to  the  courses 
in  Rhetoric,  and,  with  them,  to  constitute  a  continuous  series. 

8.  Anglo-Saxon.  (Origin  of  the  English  tongue.)  Corson's  Hand  Book  of 
Anglo-Saxov;  the  Anglo-Saxon  Version  of  the  Gospel  of  John  entire;  selections 
from  King  Alfred's  Orosius;  Aelfric's  Homilies,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle; 
recitations  from  Roemer's  Origins  of  the  English  Language  and  Literature. 

9.  Anglo-Saxon.  (Origin  of  the  English  tongue.)  A  continuation  of  course  8. 
Comparative  English  grammar,  on  the  basis  of  March  and  Sweet;  selections  from 
Caedmon;   Beowulf,  entire;  special  study  of  Transition  English 

10.  The  English  of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries.  The  study 
of  Layamon's  Brut;  the  Ormulum;  also  Wiclif ,  Gower  and  Mandeville.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  Chaucer,  not  only  in  the  study  of  the  language  as  represented  in 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  but  also  to  the  place  of  Chaucer  in  English  Literature,  as  the 
first  great  representative  of  the  modern  period. 

Courses  8,  9  and  10  are  continuous,  and  designed  to  give  the  student  such 
a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  English  tongue  as  will  enable 
him  to  carry  on  his  studies  independently  of  the  instructor. 
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11.  Tin  Studt  <>i  sn  \ki  spi  m;i  .  \  critical  stud)  <>f  the  leading  plays  of 
Shakespeare  on  the  seminar]  method,  with  special  reference  t<»  the  setting  of  plays, 
Influence  of  times,  growth  of  drama,  place  of  Shakespeare  In  literature,  etc. 

12.  Thb  Stuoi  -'i  Word8woeth.  With  special  reference  to  influence  upon  later 
English  poetry,  [leading  and  analysis  of  selections  from  Matthew  Arnold's  Words' 
worth,  with  lectures  and  discussions. 

18,  '['in  Studyoi  Browning.  Corson's  Introduction.  General  plan  1  lie  same 
us  thai  of  i he  1  wo  preceding  courses. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MODERN    LANGUAGES. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  make  the  -Indent  familiar  with  the  idioms,  and 
give  him  facility  in  reading  the  literature.  It  is  especially  desired  that  he  should 
appreciate  the  thought  in  the  original,  and  not  simply  through  the  medium  of 
translation.     Considerable  time  i-  given  each  term  to  reading  at  Bight. 

German.     'The  following  courses  are  offered  in  German: 

1.  Whitney's  Grammar  and  Reader;  Wilhelmi's  "Einer  muss  heirathen,"  and 
Benedict's  ••  Eigensinn;"  Practice  in  German  Conversation. 

2.  Schiller's  "Wilhelm  Tell;"  Exercises  in  German  Composition. 

:!.  Lessing's  ••Minna  von  Barnhelm;"  Selections  from  Goethe's  Prose. 

4.  Schiller's  "Jungfrau  von  Orleans."  and  Goethe's    'Egmont;"  Selections  and 

Class  Essays  on  German  Literature. 

.').  Goethe's  "Faust;"  Lectures  and  Class  Essays. 

French.     The  following  courses  are  offered  in  French: 

1.  Otto's  French  Grammar;  Fenelon's  "Telemaque;"  Exercises  in  French 
Composition. 

0.  Selected  plays  of  Corneille.  Moliere  or  Racine;  Exercises  in  French  Compo- 
sition. 

3.  Selection  from  the  French  Literature  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

4.  Modern  French  plays. 

In  connection  with  courses  '2.  :]  and  4,  the  Literature  of  the  various  periods  will  lie 
studied  in  Marcillac's  "Manuel  d'Histoire  de  la  Litterature  Francaise." 

Courses  three  and  four  are  offered  in  alternate  years. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS. 

1.  Solid  and  Spherical  Geometery,  and  exercises  in  geometrical  invention,  in- 
cluding theorems  and  problems.  Wenttoortk.  The  aim  is  to  develop  the  power  of 
application  of  principles,  as  well  as  that  of  their  rigid  demonstration. 

0.  Algebra,  embracing  with  others  the  following  subjects:  Solution  of  Higher 
Equations  as  quadratics;  Functional  Notation;  Theory  of  Limits:  Differentiation 
of  Algebraic.  Logarithmic,  and  Exponential  Functions:  Development  of  functions 
in  series:  Deduction  and  application  of  Maclaurin's  Formula  and  Binomial  Theo- 
rem; Convergence  and  Summation  of  series;  Theory  of  Logarithms  and  Deduction 
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of  the  Logarithmic  and  Exponential  series;  Solution  of  Exponential  Equations 
Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Equations,  and  Solution  of  Higher  Numerical  Equa- 
tions; Decomposition  of  rational  fractions;  Permutations,  Combinations,  and 
Probabilities. 

3.  Plane,  Analytic,  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  with  applications,  and  Plane 
Surveying.      Wentworth. 

Note.  In  the  Spring  Term  of  the  Freshman  year,  besides  the  work  in  Trigo- 
nometry, students  in  the  English  Scientific  Course  have  special  instruction  in 
Geometric  Invention  and  Higher  Algebra  three  hours  a  week. 

4.  Analytic  Geometry,  embracing  the  following  subjects :  Discussion  and  Con- 
struction of  Equations ;  Production  of  Equations  of  Plane  Loci ;  Transformation  of 
Coordinates ;  Properties  of  the  Conic  Sections  and  some  of  the  higher  plane  curves. 
The  aim  is,  while  considering  the  properties  of  these  important  curves,  to  make 
clear  and  familiar  the  analytic  method  of  geometric  investigation. 

5.  Calculus,  including  both  the  Differential  and  the  Integral,  with  their  va- 
rious applications.  The  subjects  pursued  the  first  term  are  the  Differentiation  of 
functions,  with  applications;  Direct  Integration,  with  applications  to  geometry 
and  mechanics;  Successive  Differentiation  and  Integration,  with  applications  to 
mechanics ;  Evaluation  of  functions  assuming  indeterminate  forms ;  Development 
of  functions  in  series ;  Maxima  and  Minima;  Tangents,  Normals,  and  Asymptotes 
to  plane  curves. 

The  work  of  the  second  term  embraces  the  more  advanced  portions  of  both  the 
Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.     Taylor. 

6.  In  Higher  Mathematics,  the  student  may  elect  any  one  of  the  following  sub- 
jects :  An  advanced  course  in  Analytic  Geometry  or  the  Calculus ;  Elements  of 
Quaternions,  {Hardy);   Determinants. 

THE    DEPARTMENT    OF     CHEMISTRY    AND    MINERALOGY. 

The  courses  of  study  in  this  department  begin  in  the  Sophomore  year,  and  may 
be  continued,  as  required  or  elective  studies,  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  col- 
legiate course.  For  one  term,  and  a  portion  of  another,  the  work  will  be  in  the 
class  room,  and  conducted  by  means  of  a  text-book,  with  experimental  lectures. 
The  remainder  of  the  work  is  done  in  the  Laboratory,  and  consists  of  qualitative 
and  quantitative  analysis,  elementary  mineralogy,  and  organic  analysis,  with  sup- 
plementary lectures  on  the  history  of  the  science,  chemical  theories,  and  other  points 
of  interest  connected  with  the  work. 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  thorough  training  in  habits  of  ac- 
curacy and  observation,  as  well  as  instruction  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
scientific  study.  The  Chemical  Laboratory,  built  in  1884,  is  equipped  with  all  the 
apparatus  necessary  for  the  successful  study  of  analytical  chemistry. 

The  following  courses  of  study  are  offered : 

1.  General  chemistry  for  beginners,  embracing  the  study  of  the  non-metallic 
elements.  There  are  daily  recitations  from  Harris'  Lecture  Notes  on  General 
Chemistry,  with  accompanying  lectures  and  experiments. 
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'I'll i-  oourse,  or  a  full  equivalent,  is  required  for  en!  ranoe  to  the  Latin-Scientiflo 
oourse  and  English  Scientific  course,  and,  during  the  Spring  Term  of  the  Sopho- 
more year,  of  those  pursuing  the  Classical  oourse  or  the  Greek-Scientific  course. 

9,  A  supplementary  course  in  General  Chemistry,  introductory  to  the  course  in 
qualitative  analysis.  Etichter's  Inorganic  Chemistry  will  be  used  as  a  text-book, 
beginning  with  the  Metals.  Lectures  will  be  given  on  the  principal  theories  in- 
volved, on  metallurgical  processes,  and  upon  the  elements  of  crystallography. 

Qualitative  analysis,  including  the  determination  of  all  simple  inorganic  sub- 
stances. Harris'  Manual  of  Qualitative  Analysis,  (Parts  I.  and  II.  >  is  used  as  a 
guide,  and  frequenl  examinations  and  lectures  are  given. 

1.  Qualitative  analysis,  continuing  course  3,  and  including  the  various  methods 
employed  for  separating  the  metals.  Frequenl  examinations  are  given  upon  the 
different  analytical  methods.     Harris'  Manual  ( Part  III.)  is  used. 

.->.     Elementary  Mineralogy,  open  only  to  those  who  have  had  a  course  in  quali- 

tive  analysis,  is  studied  principally  in  its  relations  to  chemistry.  About  one-half 
the  time  is  occupied  with  chrystallography,  and  the  remainder  in  the  study  of  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  minerals,  and  their  determination.  A  short 
course  of  lectures  upon  assaying  is  given  in  connection  with  this  work. 

6.  Quantitative  analysis  occupies  two  terms.  During  the  first,  the  student 
makes  the  principal  simple  determinations:  during  the  second,  the  determination 
of  complex  compounds  and  minerals  is  made.  Both  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
methods  are  employed.     Harris'  Quantitative  Analysis  will  be  used. 

7.  Following  the  course  in  quantitative  analysis,  some  of  the  simpler  courses  in 
Technical  chemical  analysis  are  offered.     Such  are  the  analysis  of  dairy  products, 

water,  urine,  etc.  The  exhaustive  study  of  none  of  these  subjects  is  attempted,  the 
aim  being  rather  to  give  the  general  method  of  work  in  each.  For  those  who  may 
wish,  the  further  analysis  of  minerals  may  be  substituted. 

8.  Organic  chemistry  is  offered  as  an  elective  to  those  pursuing  the  English- 
Scientific  course  during  the  Senior  year.  The  first  term  is  partially  occupied  with 
an  introductory  course  of  lectures  upon  the  compounds  of  carbon.  The  student 
will  take  notes  and  reproduce  the  same.  In  the  laboratory  the  ultimate  analysis 
of  organic  compounds  will  be  taken  up. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  different  methods  of  building  up  compounds 
synthetically,  will  be  studied,  and  subsequently  original  work  in  the  formation  and 
investigation  of  compounds  will  be  undertaken. 

Posi  -gradual  e  courses,  consisting  of  those  here  offered  or  of  others  more  advanced, 
may  be  pursued  by  those  who  wish.  Arrangements  may  be  made  through  the 
President  of  the  University  and  the  Professor  in  charge. 

Each  of  the  above   laboratory  courses  is  a  full  equivalent  of  a  five  hour  a   week 

elective,  each  student  being  expected  to  work  two  hours  a  day  for   five  days  each 

week. 

THE    DEPARTMENT  OF   NATURAL    HISTORY. 

The  opening  of  the  new  Biological  Laboratory  has  wrought  an  important  change 
in  the  methods  of  instruction  in  this  department.  The  study  of  living  plant-  and 
animals,  and  of  dried  and  alcoholic  specimens,  and  the  collecting  of  material  for 
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study,  is  made  the  chief  part  of  the  course.  To  bring  the  student  to  the  study  of 
the  actual  life  forms,  rather  than  to  the  descriptions  of  them,  is  the  aim.  Lectures 
illustrated  by  the  Oxy-hydrogen  lantern  and  microscope  are  given  when  advisable. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  formation  of  correct  methods  of  study. 

Believing  that  Natural  History  affords  the  most  desirable  of  recreation— studies 
for  professional  and  business  men,  desirable  for  their  broadening  and  humanizing 
influences,  as  well  as  the  rest  and  vigor  resulting  from  interesting  field-work,  the 
courses  are  planned  with  a  view  to  the  laying  of  broad  foundations,  the  acquire- 
ment of  scientific  methods,  and  familiarity  with  standard  authors.  In  short,  it  is 
desired  to  introduce  the  student  into  the  realm  of  life  where  he  may  discover  the 
fields  of  observation  suited  to  his  tastes  and  opportunities. 

Zoology.  This  subject  is  offered  as  an  elective  in  the  Fall  Term  of  the  Junior 
year.  The  Elements  of  Invertebrate  Zoology,  by  W.  R.  Brooks,  D.  D.,  late  lecturer 
in  this  department,  and  Colton's  Practical  Zoology  are  the  required  books,  constant 
use  being  made  of  the  reference  books  in  the  Biological  Library.  The  character- 
istics of  the  Sub-kingdoms,  Classes,  and  Orders  are  studied  in  type  specimens.  The 
.alcoholic  specimens  in  the  Museum  have  been  rearranged  and  classified  so  as  to 
illustrate  the  subject. 

Geology.'  This  subject  is  offered  to  the  Juniors  as  an  elective  in  the  Spring 
Term.  The  Lectures  on  Geology,  by  W.  R.  Brooks,  D.  D.,  is  the  text-book  used. 
Charts,  maps,  a  series  of  lantern  and  microscope  slides,  and  of  Ward's  casts  of  ex- 
tinct animals,  and  a  valuable  collection  of  fossils  serve  to  illustrate  the  text.  Field 
work,  with  the  discussion  of  its  results  in  the  Laboratory,  will  be  an  important  fea- 
ture in  the  course. 

Botany.  This  course  is  offered  as  an  elective  in  the  Spring  Term  of  the  Senior 
year.  Gray's  series  of  Botanies  will  be  used.  Field  and  laboratory  work,  together 
with  the  study  of  microscopical  preparations,  will  occupy  most  of  the  time.  The 
Douglass  Herbarium  affords  a  valuable  series  of  specimens  for  illustration  and  ref- 
erence. 

Each  course  in  Natural  History  is  an  equivalent  of  a  five  hour  a  week  elective,  and 
requires  two  hours  a  day  for  five  days  a  week. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

In  the  Fall  Term  of  the  Junior  year  Physiology  is  offered  as  an  elective.  Martin's 
text  book  is  used;  and  for  reference,  Huxley,  Flint  and  Foster.  In  the  Winter 
Term  the  subject  is  continued,  with  lectures,  and  the  use  of  the  microscope,  models 
and  charts.     The  work  of  this  term  is  also  elective. 

APPLIED  MATHEMATICS  AND  PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 

Mechanics.  Instruction  in  this  subject  is  given  during  the  Winter  Term  of  the 
Junior  year.     The  text-book  used  is  Anthony  and  Brackett's. 

Physics.  In  the  Spring  Term  of  the  Junior  year,  the  subjects  of  Light,  Heat, 
Electricity,  etc.,  are  taken  up.  There  are  frequent  lectures,  illustrated  by  experi- 
ments.    Ganot,  Deschanel,  and  Silliman  are  used  for  reference. 

Astronomy.  This  subject  is  an  elective  study  of  the  Winter  and  Spring  Terms 
of  the  Senior  year,  except  to  students  of  the  English-Scientific  Course,  for  whom  it 
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is  required.  The  text-book  isSnell's  Olmstead,  Works  of  reference  are  Loom  is, 
Newcomb  and  Holden.  [n  the  Spring  Term,  In  connection  with  the  consideration 
of  the  Planets,  Fixed  Stars,  etc,  lectures  are  given,  and  illustrations  bj  theOxy- 
hydrogen  Light. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGINEERING. 

The  choice  of  subjects  pursued  in  this  department  is  mainly  from  those  necessar] 
in  all  classes  of  engineering.  The  aim  i>  to  make  practical  application  of  the 
mathematics  and  physical  sciences  alread)  pursued,  and,  as  a  mental  discipline,  to 
develop  especially  the  constructive  faculty. 

Descriptive  Geometry.  Daily  recital  inns,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  original 
work,  arc  required  in  this  subject  during  the  Fall  Term  of  the  Junior  year,  in  the 
English-Scienl  iflc  Course.  The  Bubjecl  is  elective  in  all  the  other  courses.  Church's 
Descriptive  Geometry  is  used  a->  a  text -book. 

Mkchank  m.  Drawing  and  Strength  of  Materials.  Instruction  isgivento 
the  Junior  Class  during  the  Winter  Term.  Required  in  the  English-Scientific  and 
elective  in  all  other  courses.  Asa  text  book,  Anderson's  Strength  of  Materials  is 
used.     In  Mechanical  Drawing,  personal  instruction  is  given. 

Metallurgy  and  the  Steam  Engine.  These  subjects  aregiven  in  alternate  year-. 
to  the  Junior  Class  during  the  Spring  Term,  the  object  being  to  present  oppor- 
tunity to  those  students  desiring  to  pursue  both  studio  to  take  up  the  alternate 
subject    during  the   Senior  year.     Required    in  the   English  and    Latin-Scientific 

courses,  and  elective  in  all  others.  Textbooks.  Holmes's  Steam  Engine  and  Hunt- 
ington's Bloxom  on  Metals. 

Applied  Mechanics.  This  subject  is  given  to  the  Senior  Class  during  the  Fall 
Term,  as  an  elective.      Cotterill  is  used  as  a  text  book. 

While  pursuing  the  studies  of  Metallurgy  and  the  Steam  Engine,  it  is  expected 
that  the  students  will  visit,  with  the  instructor,  suitable  neighboring  localities,  for 
practical  instruction  on  these  subjects. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

History  1.  An  introduction  to  Modern  History,  is  mainly  occupied  with  an  ex- 
position  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  the  consideration  of  the  original  elements  of 
modern  civilization,  and  a  review  of  those  parts  of  Oriental  and  Classical  History 
which  bear  most  directly  upon  the  progress  of  modern  civilization. 

History  2.  The  period  of  Transition  is  a  study  of  the  six  centuries  which  inter- 
vened between  the  beginning  of  the  barbaric  migrations  and  the  treaty  of  Verdun, 
noting  especially  the  origin  and  progress  of  those  gnat  movements,  by  which  Clas- 
sical Europe  passed  into  Feudal  Europe.  Special  attention  is  given  to  Decline  of 
the  Roman  Empire;  the  barbaric  migration-;  the  customs  of  the  Franks:  the  Salic 
Code;  the  Reext  ension  of  the  Empire  under  Justinian:  the  History  of  Roman 
Jurisprudence  from  the  Twelve  Tables  to  Justinian,  and  the  Service  of  Roman 
Law  in  the  Civilization  of  Europo.  The  latter  part  of  the  course  is  given  to  the 
rise  and  extension  of  Mohammedanism  in  the  East  and  an  examination  of  the. 
Constitution  of  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne.  * 
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History  3.  The  Feudal  Period  treats  of  the  Political  and  Constitutional  History 
of  Europe  from  the  Treaty  of  Verdun  to  the  election  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg.  The 
aim  of  this  course  is  to  lead  the  student  to  the  study  of  those  centrifugal  forces 
which  effected  the  dissolution  of  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne,  and  resulted  in  the 
dispersion  of  authority,  called  the  Feudal  System,  but  which  yet  afforded  oppor- 
tunity for  the  fusion  of  the  diverse  elements  which  had  been  thrown  together  in  the 
preceding  period,  into  the  great  national  masses  of  modern  Europe.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  influence  of  Imperialism  during  this  period,  and  its  embodiment  in 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

History  4.  The  Period  of  Renaissance  and  Reformation  is  a  study  of  the  great 
political  and  social  movements  of  Europe  from  the  rise  of  the  national  monarchy 
in  France  to  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  The  decline  of  the  feudal  system  and  of 
the  Imperial  idea,  the  growth  of  the  national  monarchy,  the  attempts  made  by  the 
several  nations  of  Europe  at  Representative  Government,  the  attempts  at  religious 
and  political  reform,  with  the  varying  results  attained,  are  studied  as  great  conti- 
nental movements,  confined  to  no  one  state  in  particular,  but  marking  in  each  state 
the  general  progress  of  European  civilization. 

History  5.  The  Modern  Period  is  studied  from  the  American  and  French  Revo- 
lutions as  a  centre,  marking  the  close  of  the  reign  of  powers  and  forces  in  Europe, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  ideas. 

An  effort  is  made  to  show  the  significance  of  the  great  social,  political  and  re- 
ligious movements  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries;  to  summarize  principles  and 
laws,  and  to  note  the  peculiarity  of  each  great  national  development. 

Of  these  courses,  in  general,  the  method  is  that  of  lectures,  supplemented  by 
private  reading,  investigation  of  original  sources,  inspection  of  note  books, 
frequent  examinations,  class  debates,  theses,  reports,  etc.  The  details  of  political 
history  are  usually  left  to  be  worked  out  by  the  student,  while  the  discovery  of 
principles,  the  grouping  of  events,  the  development  of  institutions,  are  treated  at 
length  in  the  lectures.  As  each  period  is  passed  over,  an  account  of  the  principal 
sources  of  its  history  is  given,  and  the  most  valuable  modern  works  are  assigned  to 
special  students  for  review,  to  be  reported  to  the  class. 

History  6.  English  Historical  Seminary.  During  the  Senior  year,  a  seminary 
for  advanced  students  will  be  organized  for  the  study  of  special  questions  connected 
with  the  growth  of  the  English  Constitution.  Stubbs's  Select  Charters  will  be  used 
as  a  basis  of  the  work  of  the  class. 

History  7..  The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States.  The 
design  of  course  7  is  to  note  the  growth  and  significance  of  American  Institutions ; 
the  debt  of  America  to  the  mistakes  and  failures  of  the  old  world  as  well  as  its  sue 
cesses ;  and,  in  general,  to  study  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment in  their  historic  relations.  Hence,  the  method  is  largely  comparative,  and 
the  student  will  be  called  upon  constantly  to  make  use  of  the  knowledge  gained  in 
the  previous  courses. 

Roman  Law  8.  Morey's  Outlines.  An  elementary  course,  covering  Roman  Pri- 
vate Law,  and  designed  to  give  the  historical  student  some  familiarity  with  funda- 
mental legal  notions.  The  history  of  Roman  Law  is  taken  up  in  connection  with 
History  Course  2,  which  should  therefore  precede  the  course  in  the  institutes. 
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International  Law  9.  Dail)  recitations  from  Woolsey's  [ntroduotion  to  the 
Btudj  of  Lntornational  Law.  with  discussions  and  occasional  lectures. 

For  the  present,  Courses  8  and  9  will  be  given  in  alternate  years  to  an  elective 
di\  ision  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  olasses, 

THE    DEPARTMENT   OF    POLITICAL    ECONOMY. 

Political  Economy.  Dailj  recitations  from  Walker's  Political  Economy,  sup- 
plemented by  lectures  and  discussions.  The  texl  furnishes  to  the  studenl  a 
statement  of  principles.  Then,  l>y  questions,  by  drawing  the  student  into  discus- 
sions, by  encouraging  him  to  express  his  difficulties  freely,  the  instructor  en- 
deavors i"  ti\  principles  and  bo  direct  attention  to  their  practical  working  in  con- 
crete cases. 

t  .'.\  i  empob  lri  Socialism.  The  views  of  t  he  most  prominent  living  socialists  are 
brought  before  the  class  i>>  means  of  lectures,  discussions,  and  criticisms. 

ART. 

[n  the  Senior  Year  instruction  is  given  in  the  Eistory  of  Architecture  and  of 
Sculpture.  The  hand-books  used  by  the  student  are  largely  supplemented  with 
Lectures,  illustrated  byacopious  collection  of  slides  and  photographs.  In  these 
illustrated  lectures  a  Calcium  Light  Stereoptioon  is  employed.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  origin  and  development  of  Greek  architecture.  Its  connections 
with  earlier  style-,  particularly  with  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian,  are  noted,  and  the 
modifications  and  additions  made  by  the  Romans  are  also  traced.  Gothic  and 
Renaissance  architecture  are  likewise  treated.  An  attempt  is  made  to  give  some 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  sculpture,  to  show  the  rela- 
tion between  classic  and  mediaeval  art,  and  to  bring  out  those  principles  which 
gave  to  the  plastic  art  of  the  Greeks  its  enduring  preeminence  as  the  standard  of 

taste. 

LOGIC. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  department  to  give  the  student. a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  embracing  both  Formal  and  Applied  Logic.  The  nature,  sphere,  limi- 
tations, and  applications  of  principles  are  defined  and  illustrated.  To  make  the 
study  a  discipline,  and  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  practical  results,  the  student, 
during  the  last  half  of  the  term,  is  subjected  to  a  daily  analysis  of  arguments  and 
fallacies  in  a  manner  not  only  to  compel  a  knowledge  of  principles  and  methods, 
but  to  induce  correct  habits  of  thinking. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

The  study  of  the  Human  Mind  is  taken  up  in  the  Fall  Term  of  the  Senior  Year, 
and  is  required  in  all  the  Courses.  Tt  is  regarded,  not,  only  as  affording  one  of  the 
highest  forms  of  intellectual  discipline,  but  also  as  furnishing  self-knowledge  of  a 
most  important  and  practical  kind.  The  subject  is  pursued  with  reference  to  both 
these  ends.  Mental  science  is  investigated,  both  for  its  profound  intrinsic  interest, 
and  for  its  bearing  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  powers.  The  physio- 
logical connections  of  psychical  phenomena  are  fully  considered,  and  the  problems 
of  psychology  are  presented  in  their  relation  to  the  great  philosophic  questions. 
The  study  <»f  mind  is  thus  made  an  introduction  to  speculative  philosophy.     Atten- 
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tion  is  given  to  the  history  of  philosophic  thought,  beginning  with  the  Greek 
thinkers.  The  class  prepare  essays  on  the  principal  modern  philosophers,  and  their 
distinctive  theories  are  further  treated  in  oral  lectures  and  discussions. 

EVIDENCES  OF   CHRISTIANITY. 

Lectures  are  given  on  the  historical  character  of  the  religion  of  Christ ;  on  Chris- 
tianity as  a  supernatural  fact ;  as  a  Divine  Life ;  as  a  new  Revelation  of  Truth  and 
Duty;  as  a  Divine  Kingdom ;  as  a  Fulfillment  of  Ethnic  aspirations  and  Jewish 
hopes ;  and  as  a  World-Power.  These  lectures  are  accompanied  with  an  examina- 
tion of  the  various  skeptical  tendencies  of  modern  thought. 

CHRISTIAN   ETHICS. 

Lectures  are  given  on  Theoretical  Ethics.  The  course  embraces  the  History  of 
Ethical  Opinions,  the  relation  of  morals  to  religion,  the  criticism  of  the  current 
theories — the  evolutionary,  the  utilitarian,  the  independent,  and  the  intuitive  con- 
ceptions of  morals ;  and  the  fuller  exposition  of  the  Ethics  of  Christianity.  This 
last  will  embrace  a  discussion  of  the  absolute  and  the  relative  grounds  of  virtue, 
and  the  new  relations  and  higher  possibilities  introduced  by  the  coming  of  the 
Divine  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion. 

These  lectures  will  also  treat  of  Practical  Ethics.  This  course  will  include  both 
spontaneous  and  reflective  moral  activities  of  the  soul,  and  will  embrace  our  duties 
to  God — to  ourselves — to  the  family — to  society  and  to  the  church. 

There  are  also  special  lectures  on  Liberty  of  Thought,  its  nature  and  its  value; 
on  the  Laws  of  Intellectual  Growth;  on  the  Formation  of  Opinions;  on  Personal 
Character  as  a  factor  in  Public  Life,  on  the  Choice  of  a  Vocation  in  Life;  and  on 
Manners. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BIBLICAL  LITERATURE. 

In  this  department,  the  Bible  is  the  text-book  employed.  It  is  studied  simply 
as  a  collection  of  books  forming  a  special  national  literature,  which  was  a  natural 
product  of  a  peculiar  national  life,  and  was  intended  by  its  authors  to  aid  and  di. 
rect  in  securing  a  national  destiny  in  which  they  believed,  and  for  which  they 
hoped. 

In  the  study  of  this  literature,  it  is  treated  as  follows: 

1.  Inductively.  Its  various  kinds  are  distinguished,  and  the  characteristics  of 
each  kind,  in  both  form  and  contents,  are  determined. 

2.  Comparatively.  Its  characteristics  in  its  various  kinds  are  compared  with 
the  characteristics  of  like  kinds  in  other  great  literatures;  the  agreements  and  dif- 
ferences are  noted,  and  the  reasons  for  both  agreement  and  difference  are  sought 
after. 

3.  Analytically.  A  careful  literary  analysis  of  specimen  books,  including  all 
kinds  of  the  literature,  is  made;  and  the  genesis  of  the  book,  the  elements  of  the 
style,  and  the  contents  and  arrangement  of  the  thought,  are  determined. 
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I.    THE  CLASSICAL  COURSE 


Pursued  by  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  A.  B. 


Figures  in  brackets  indicate  the  number  of  days  a  week. 


FRESHMAN   CLASS. 

FALL  TERM. 

Latin:  Course  1,  Livy,  [3].— Greek:  Iliad,  later  books,  and  Lyric  Poets, 
selections;  or,  Odyssey,  and  Selections  from  Herodotus,  [5].— Mathematics  : 
Course  1,  Solid  Geometry,  [5].— Rhetoric  :  Course  4,  [2].— Oratory  :  Course 
1,  » 

WINTER  TERM. 

Latin:  Course  1  completed;  Course  2,  Tacitus,  [3].— Greek :  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia,  or  Plato's  Apology  and  Crito,  [4];  Greek  New  Testament,  [1]. — 
Mathematics  :  Course  2,  Higher  Algebra,  [5].—  Rhetoric  :  Course  5,  [2].— 
Oratory  :     Course  1,  [2]. 

SPRING   TERM. 

Latin:  Course  2  completed,  [3.]— Greek :  Demosthenes,  [4J;  Greek  New 
Testament,  [1]  —Mathematics  :  Course  3,  Trigonometry  and  Surveying,  [5].— 
Rhetoric  :     Course  5  completed,  [2]. — Oratory  :     Course  1,  [2]. 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

FALL  TERM. 

Latin:  Course  3,  Horace:  Odes,  Epodes,  Ars  Poetica;  and  Minor  Poets, 
selections,  [5].— Mathematics  :  Course  3  completed,  Spherical  Trigonometry; 
Course  4,  Analytic  Geometry,  [5].— French  :  Course  1,  Otto's  French  Grammar; 
Fenelon's  Telemaque,  [3].— English  :    Course  6,  [3].— Oratory  :    Course  1,  [1]. 
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WINTER    TERM. 


Required  Studies.  Greek:  Tragedies,  [5].— French:  Course  2,  Corneille, 
Moliere,  or  Racine,  [3]. — English:     Course  7,  [3]. — Oratory:     Course  1,  [1]. 

Elective  Studies.  Latin :  Course  4,  Satires  of  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Persius, 
[5]. — Mathematics:     Course  5,  Calculus,  [5]. 

SPRING    TERM. 

Required  Studies.  Chemistry:  Course  1,  Non-Metallic  Elements,  [5].— 
English:     Course  7  completed,  [1  J.—  Oratory :     Course  1,  [1]. 

Elective  Studies.  Greek  :  Aristophanes  or  Lucian,  [5].— Latin  :  Course 
5,  Plautus  and  Terence,  [5].— Mathematics  :  Course  5  completed,  Calcn- 
lus,  [5J. 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 

FALL   TERM. 

Required  Studies.     Logic:     Formal  and  Applied,  [5].— Oratory :     Course 

2,  [1]. 

Elective  Studies.  Engineering  :  Descriptive  Geometry,  [5]. — His- 
tory :      Course   1,    [2]. — Chemistry  :     Course   2,    Metallic  Elements;    Course 

3,  Qualitative  Analysis,  [5]. — German:  Course  1,  Whitney's  Grammar  and 
Reader,  [5].— Physiology  :  Martin's,  [3].— Zoology :  [5].— English  : 
Course  8,  [8]. 

WINTER    TERM. 

Required  Studies.  Physics:  Anthony  and  Brackett's  Mechanics,  [5J. — 
Oratory:     Course  2,  [1]. 

Elective  Studies.  Latin:  Course  6,  Epistles  of  Horace;  Letters  of  Cicero 
and  Pliny,  [5].— Greek  :  Plato's  Pheedo,  or  Republic,  [3]. — Mathematics  : 
Course  6,  [3]. — Engineering  :  Mechanical  Drawing,  and  Strength  of  Materials, 
[5], — History:  Course  2,  [2]. — Chemistry:  Course  4,  Qualitative  Analysis, 
[5].  —  German:  Course  2,  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  [4].— Physiology  :  [3].— 
English:     Course  9,  [3J. 

SPRING  TERM. 

Required  Studies.  Physics :  Light,  Heat,  Electricity,  etc.,  [5]. — Oratory : 
Course  2,  [1]. 

Elective  Studies.  Latin:  Course  7,  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations,  [5]. — 
Greek  :  Aristotle's  Ethics,  or  Plutarch's  "  De  Sera  Numinis  Vindicta,"  [3]. — 
Engineering  :  Metallurgy,  and  Steam  Engine,  [oj.—  History  :  Course  3,  [2], 
— Chemistry:  Course  5,  Elementary  Mineralogy,  [5].— German:  Course  3, 
Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm  ;  Goethe's  Prose,  selections,  [4]. — French  :  Course 
3,  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  [3.] — Geology:  [5].  Roman  Law, 
or  International  Law  :     [3J.     English  :     Course  10,  [3]. 
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I    Ml.  TERM. 

Required  Studies.  Psychology :  With  History  of  Philosophy,  [5].— Ora- 
tory:   Course  8,  [1]. 

five  Studies.  History:  Course  4,  [8];  Course  6,  Seminary  of  English 
History.  [2].—  Chemistry  :  Course  (i.  Quantitative  Analysis,  I"*].— Engineer- 
ing: *  Applied  Mechanics,  [5]. — English:  Course  11,  [3], — Art:  Lectures  on 
Architecture  and  Sculpture,  [1]. — Biblical  Literature:  [1].  —  Elective  Studies 
of  the  Junior  ye 

WINTER  TERM. 

REQUIRED  STUDIES.  Political  Economy:  [3].  Evidences  of  Christi- 
anity :     ['■?].— Oratory :     Course  3,  [1]. 

Elective  Studies.  Greek:  Plato's  Republic,  or  Prur-do,  [3].— Astronomy : 
[5].— -History :  Course  5,  [3];  Course  7,  American  History,  [2].— Chemistry  : 
Course  6,  completed,  [5].— German:  Course  4,  Schiller's  Jungfrau  von  Orleans; 
Goethe's  Egmont,  [4].— English :  Course  12,  [3].— Art:  Lectures  on  Archi- 
tecture and  Sculpture,  L1]- Biblical  Literature:  [1],  Elective  Studies  of 
the  Junior  year.* 

SPRING  term. 

Required  Studies.  Political  Economy  :  [3].— Christian  Ethics  :  [2]- 
—  Oratory:     Course  3,  [lj. 

Elective  Studies.  Astronomy:  [4]. — Political  Economy  :  Tariff  and 
Government,  [1]. — Chemistry  :  Course  7,  Special  Analysis,  [5]. — History  : 
Course  5,  completed,  [2J.  — International  Law,  or  Roman  Law,  [3].  -Ger- 
man: Course  5,  Goethe's  Faust,  [4], — French:  Course  4,  Modern  Plays,  [3J. 
Botany,  [5].— English  :  Course  13,  [3j. — Art:  Lectures  on  Architecture 
and  Sculpture,  [1  J. —Biblical  Literature,  [1].— Elective  Studies  of  the  Junior 


*  Tire  Elective  Studies  of  the  Junior  3-ear  may  be  taken  when  the  hours  of  recitation  do  not 
conflict. 
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THE  SCIENTIFIC  COURSES. 


Pursued  by  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  B.  S. 


II.  THE  GREEK-SCIENTIFIC  COURSE 


FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

FALL  TERM. 


Mathematics,    [5].— Greek,    [5]. — Physiology,   [3]. — Rhetoric,   [2J. — 
Oratory,  [2]. 

WINTER  TERM. 

Mathematics,    [5J. — Greek,   [5].— Physiology,   [3]. — Rhetoric,   [2].— 
Oratory,  [2J. 

SPRING  TERM. 

Mathematics,  [5]. — Greek,  [5].  — Geometric  Invention  and  Higher 
Algebra,  [3J.— Rhetoric,  [2].— Oratory,  [2], 


SOPHOMORE  CLASS. 

FALL  TERM. 

Mathematics,   [5].— Greek,    [5].-French,    [3].-English,    [3J.— Ora- 
tory, [1|. 

WINTER    TERM. 

Mathematics,    [5] -Greek,     [5]. -French,     [3].— English,    [3].— Ora- 
tory, [1J. 

SPRING   TERM. 
Greek,  [5]. -Chemistry,  [5].— Botany,  [5].— English,  [l].-Oratory,[l]. 
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JUNIOR    CLASS. 

I     \  I    1        I   1    I  |  M 

[RED  STUDIES.      Logic,  [5].—  Chemistry,  |.">|.  — Oratory,  |  1  |. 

BlectIVI  STUDIES.  Engineering:,  I")].— German,  [•*»].—  History,  [2]. — 
Zoology,  |')].-  English,  [8J. 

WINTER    TERM. 

REQUIRED  STUDIES.  Physics,  [■">].  —  Chemistry,  or  Engineering,  [6], — 
Oratory,  [1J. 

ELECTIVE  STUDIES.  Greek,  [3].  —  Mathematics,  [8].—  German,  [4].— His- 
tory, [8 J  —English,  [8]. 

SPRING   TERM. 

Required  Studies.     Physics,  [5J.— Geology,  [5].— Oratory,  [1]. 

Elective  Studies.  Greek,  [3].— Chemistry,  [5].— German,  [4].—  His- 
tory, [2], — Engineering,  [5J — French,  [3 1.— Roman  Law,  [8]. — Eng- 
lish, [3]. 

SENIOR   CLASS. 

FALL   TERM. 

Required  Studies.     Psychology,  [5].— Oratory,  [1]. 

Elective  Studies.  Chemistry,  [5].— History,  [5 J.— Engineering,  [5J. — 
English,  [3]  — Art,  [1].— Biblical  Literature,  [1].— Elective  Studies  of  the 
Junior  year.* 

WINTER  TERM. 

Required  Studies.  Political  Economy,  [3].— Evidences  of  Christian- 
ity,    [«].  -Oratory,     [1]. 

Elective  Studies.  Greek,  [3].— Chemistry,  [5]. — Astronomy,  [5]. — 
History,  [5]  —German,  [4].— English,  [3J— Art,  [1].— Biblical  Lit- 
erature,    [1].     Elective  Studies  of  the  Junior  year.* 

spring  term. 

Required  Studies.  Political  Economy,  [3].— Christian  Ethics,  [2].— 
Oratory,     [1]. 

Elective  Studies.  Astronomy,  pj].— Political  Economy,  [1].— Chem- 
istry, [5].  — History,  [2J. — International  Law,  or  Roman  Law,  [3]. — Ger- 
man, [4].— French,  [3].— English,  [3J  — Art,  [1].— Biblical  Litera- 
ture,    [1].     Elective  Studies  of  the  Junior  year.* 


*The  Elective  Studies  of  the  Junior  Year  may  be  taken  when  the  hours  of  recitation  do  not 
conflict. 
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.  THE  LATIN  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE 


FRESHMAN  CLASS. 


FALL   TERM. 


Mathematics,      [5]. — Latin,       [3].— German,      [5]. — Rhetoric,      [2]. 
Oratory,     [2]. 


WINTER  TERM. 


Mathematics,      [5]. — Latin,      [3]. — German,      [4]. — Rhetoric,      [2]. 
Oratory,  [2], 


SPRING    TERM. 


Mathematics,      [5].— Latin,       [3].— German,      [4].— Rhetoric,     [2].- 
Oratory,  [2]. 


SOPHOMORE   CLASS. 

FALL  TERM 

Mathematics,     [5].— Latin,     [5].— French,     [3].— English,    [3.]- Ora- 
tory, [1]. 

W  INTER    TERM. 

Mathematics,     [5].—  Latin,     [5].— French,     [3].— English,    [3]. -Ora- 
tory, [1]. 

SPRING  TERM. 

Mathematics,     [5].— Latin,     [5].— Botany,     [5].— English,     ["1].—  Ora- 
tory, flj. 


JUNIOR  CLASS. 

FALL  TERM. 

Required  Studies.     Chemistry,  [5.]— Oratory,  [1], 

Elective  Studies.     Logic,  [5].— Engineering,  [5].— Zoology,  [5]. — His- 
tory, [2].— Physiology,  [3].— English,  [3]. 
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W!  N 

REQUIRED   STUDIES.     Physics,    151  —Chemistry,   or    Engineering,    IH  — 

Oratory.  |  1  |.  L    ' 

ELECTIVE  STUDIES       Latin,  |r>|._ Mathematics,  [3].—  History,  (2  |.— Physi- 
ology. [3].— English,  [8]. 

SJ  'RING  TE] 
REQUIRED  Sti  DIES.     Physics,  [5].—  Engineering,  [5 1  —  Oratory,  [1]. 
Ele<  piveStudies.     Chemistry,  |5|. -Latin,  |. 5].  —Geology,  ( 0|.  -History, 
[2 1.  —  French,  [3]. —Roman  Law,  or  International  Law,  [3].  —English,  [  8] • 


SENIOR  CLASS. 

PALL  TERM. 

Required  Studies.     Psychology,  [5].— Oratory,  [1]. 

Elective  Studies.  Chemistry,  [5].—  History,  [5].—  Engineering,  [5].— 
English,  [3].—  Art,  [1].— Biblical  Literature,  [1].— Elective  Studies  of  the 
Junior  year.* 

WINTER  TERM. 

Required  Studies.  Political  Economy,  [8], — Evidences  of  Christian- 
ity, [2].—  Oratory,  [1]. 

Elective  Studies.  Astronomy,  [5].— History,  [•">].—  Chemistry,  [•">].— 
German,  [4].—  English,  [3].—  Art,  [1].— Biblical  Literature,  [1].— Elective 

Studies  of  the  Junior  year.* 

spring  term. 

Required  Studies.  Political  Economy,  T3|. —Christian  Ethics,  [2].— 
Oratory,  [1.] 

Elective  Studies.  Astronomy,  [4].— Political  Economy,  [1].—  Chemis- 
try, [5]. — German,  [4]. — History,  [2]. — International  Law,  or  Roman 
Law,   [3].—  French,   [3].— English,    [3].—  Art,   [11  —Biblical   Literature, 

[1]. — Elective  Studies  of  the  Junior  year.* 


*Tke  Elective  Studies  of  the  Junior  year  may  be  taken  when  the  hours  of  recitation  do  not 
conflict. 
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IV.  THE  ENGLISH  SCIENTIFIC  COURSE 


FRESHMAN    CLASS. 

FALL  TERM. 

Mathematics,   [5].— German,   [5].— Physiology,  [31. — Rhetoric,  [2].— 
Oratory,  [2]. 

WINTER    TERM. 

Mathematics,  [5]. — German,  [4 J.— Physiology,  [3]. —  Rhetoric,  [2], — 
Oratory,  [2]. 

SPRING  TERM. 

Mathematics,  [5J. — German,  [4]. — Geometric  Invention  and  Higher 
Algebra,  [3].—  Rhetoric,  [2].— Oratory,  [2]. 


SOPHOMORE   CLASS. 

FALL  TERM. 

Mathematics,  [5].— Chemistry,  [5]. —French,  [3J.— English,  [3].  — Ora- 
tory, [1]. 

WINTER   TERM. 

Mathematics,  [5J.—  Chemistry,  [5].  —  French,  [3].—  English,  [3].— Ora- 
tory, [1]. 

SPRING  TERM. 

Mathematics,  [5].—  Chemistry,  [5]. — Botany,  [5].— English,  [1]. — Ora- 
tory, Li]. 

JUNIOR   CLASS. 

FALL  TERM. 

Required  Studies.     Engineering,  [5].—  History,  [2].— Oratory,  [1]. 

Elective  Studies.     Chemistry,   [51. — Logic,    [5].— Zoology,  [5|. — Eng- 
lish, [3]. 
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WINTER  TERM. 

Kiyi  [El  D  STUDIES.      Physics,      [5 1.— Engineering,      |5J. —History,     [2J. 
—  Oratory,  [  1 1. 

MM,     Mathematics,     [3].—  Chemistry,    [oj.— English,  [8J, 

SPRING  TERM. 

[BSD  STUDIES.       Physics,     [5 J.  —  Engineering,     [")].—  Oratory,     [1J. 

EucCTIYI    STUDIES.       Chemistry,      [  5  ].—  History,      [2].—  French,      [3].— 

Geology,    [5].—  Roman  Law,  or  International  Law,    [8], — English,  [3]. 


SENIOR   CLASS. 

FALL  TERM. 
Required  Studies.     Psychology,     [5J.—  Oratory,     [1]. 

Bleotiti  Studies.  History,  [5].  — Chemistry,  [5], — Engineering,  [5]. 
English,  [3].— Art,  [i]. —Biblical  Literature,  [1].  Elective  studies  of 
the  Junior  year.* 

WINTER    TERM. 

Required  Studies.  Political  Economy,  [3].— Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity,    [2].— Astronomy,     [5.]— Oratory,     [1]. 

ELECTIVE  Studies.  History,  [5].— Chemistry,  [5].— German,  |4J.— 
English,  [3].— Art,  [1].—  Biblical  Literature,  [1J.  Elective  studies  of 
the  Junior  year.* 

SPRING   TERM. 

Required  Studies.  Political  Economy,  1 3].— Christian  Ethics,  [2]. 
—Astronomy,     [4].— Oratory,     [1]. 

Elective  Studies.  Political  Economy,  [1  J.  — Chemistry,  [5].— His- 
tory, [2], — International  Law,  or  Roman  Law,  [3]. — French,  [3]. — 
German,  [4].— English,  [3].— Art,  [1].— Biblical  Literature,  [1] .— 
Elective  studies  of  the  Junior  year.* 


*The  Elective  Studies  of  the  Junior  Year  may  be  taken  when  the  hours  of   recitation  do  not 
conflict. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


University  Buildings. 

The  "  Hall  of  Alumni  and  Friends"  contains  an  Alumni  Hall,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  1,200,  in  which  are  held  the  Commencements  of  the  University.  It 
also  contains  a  Chapel, College  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Room,  Library,  and  ten  Lecture  Rooms. 
Two  other  College  buildings  are  mainly  occupied  by  students'  rooms.  These  are 
in  good  condition  and  entirely  commodious.  Besides  students'  rooms,  they  con- 
tain a  number  of  public  rooms.  East  College  contains  four  bath  rooms,  furnished 
with  all  modern  appliances.  West  College  contains  two  large  lecture  rooms,  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  an  Historical  Seminary  Room, and  a  Biological  Labora- 
tory. There  are,  also,  on  the  premises,  a  President's  House,  and  a  Chemical 
Laboratory. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory. 

The  new  Chemical  Laboratory,  valued  at  $25,000,  is  a  fine  structure  of  Hamil- 
ton stone,  trimmed  with  brick.  On  the  first  floor  are  two  large  recitation  rooms, 
one  devoted  to  the  department  of  Physics  and  Astronomy,  the  other  to  that  of 
Chemistry.  On  the  second  floor  is  the  Laboratory  work-room,  which  affords 
students  the  opportunity  for  an  extended  course  of  study  in  Analytical  Chemistry, 
both  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Each  student  is  assigned  a  desk  supplied  with 
all  the  necessary  re-agents  for  his  work.  The  building  is  also  supplied  with  gas 
and  water,  and  affords  unexcelled  advantages  for  a  complete  and  systematic  course 
of  study. 

The  Biological  Laboratory. 

The  equipment  of  the  new  Biological  Laboratory  is  the  gift  of  the  Class  of  1889, 
which  has  raised  the  sum  of  $500.00  for  this  Class  Memorial.  The  apparatus  pro- 
vided by  this  fund  is  such  as  is  necessary  in  the  study  of  Zoology,  Geology,  and 
Botany.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  dissecting  and  compound  microscopes,  dis- 
secting apparatus,  section  and  injecting  instruments,  aquaria,  a  Lithological  Lathe 
and  various  pieces  of  accessory  apparatus.  It  is  selected  with  special  reference  to 
the  needs  of  students. 

A  small  library  of  standard  works  on  Natural  History  is  placed  in  the  Labora- 
tory for  reference. 
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Appurat  us. 

The    Department  of   Physios  ia  famished  with    rerj  oomplete  spparal 

t,lr  !""'! ,f  instruction.     New  articles  of  apparatus  are  added  ai  th< 

needed. 

Natural    Higtory. 

The  oollection  of  metala  and  minerals  ia  quite  extensive,  and  nearly  all  the 
species  can  be  illustrated  by  good  specimens.     All  the  important  types  in  Paleon- 
tology are  well  illustrated  by  the  oollection  of  fossils.     The  cabinet  baa  been 
increased  by  the  purchase  of  n  series  of  fossils,  comprii 
which  are  accurately  named  and  catalogued,  for  the  convenience  of  the  stu 
This  additional  collection  is  valued  a!  $2,000.      The  Cabinet  also 
number  of  Professor  Ward's  casts  of  extinct  rertebrata.     The  oollection  of  shells 
is  large,  and  especially  full  of  tropical  Bpeoies;    nearly  all  the  types  of  the  in- 
vertebrates are  illustrated  by  alcoholic  specimens.     The  oollection  of  birds  m 
cured  for  the  University  by  Professor  Bickmore,  of  New  York.       It  includes  birds 
of  North  America.  Europe,  and   the  Bast  Indies,  and  is  valued  at  -  The 

collection  of  corals  affords  material  for  the  study  of  this  interesting  order.  There 
is  also  an  Herbarium  of  thirty-three  volumes,  illustrating  the  flora  <»f  the  northern 
United  States. 

The  University  Library. 

The  Library  contains  18,500  volumes,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  annual  income  of  the  Library  Fund  of  >^5,000.     It  is  generally 

garded  as  one  of  the  best  Cellege  Libraries  of  its  size      The  books  have  been 
fully  selected,  and  consist  of  the  most  valuable  works  in  the  Classical  and  .Modern 
Languages,  in  History,  Natural  Science,  Travel-,  English  and  Foreign  Literature. 
Philosophy,  and  Theology. 

Students  have  direct  access  to  the  shelves,  and  the  Library  is  open  for  three 
hours  daily.  By  proper  classification  and  in  other  ways,  pains  is  taken  t<>  make 
the  contents  of  the  Library  fully  available  for  the  literary  work  of  the  student. 

A  large  number  of  the  best  American  and  Foreign  Periodicals  are  regularly 
taken  and  bound,  and  there  are  many  sets  of  standard  monthlies  and  quarterlies, 
all  of  which  are  made  useful  by  a  thorough  system  of  indexing. 

Religious  Societies. 

The  Society  for  Inquiry  sustains  a  Monthly  Concert  "f  Prayer  for  M 
which  reports  are  presented  on  some  subject  relating  to  missionary  work. 

Through   members  and  correspondents  there  has   been  gathered  a  well-se'.. 
Missionary    Library  of  800  volumes,  and  a  Museum   with  a  variety  of  curiosities 
from  Greece,  Hindustan.  Burmah,  Siam,  China.  Mexico,  and  other  missionary  fields, 

illustrative  of  the  customs,  manner.-,  arts,  and  dress  of  those  countries. 

Consultation  with  the  President. 

In  order  to  promote  the  relations  which  ought  to  exist  between  Instructor  and 
Student,  the  President  has  set  apart  Tuesday  and  Friday  afternoons  of  each  v. 
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from  half-past  two  o'clock  until  five  o'clock,  at  which  time  he  will  meet  such  as 
may  wish  to  consult  him. 

Tlie  Trevor  Educational  Fund. 

This  Fund  of  $40,000  has  established  Forty  Scholarships— Twenty  Free  Tuition 
Scholarships  of  $30  a  year  each,  and  Twenty  full  Scholarships  at  $90  a  year  each 

for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  served  in  the  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United 

States.  "  Soldiers  or  their  Orphan  Sons;  or  Sons  not  orphans;  or  their  Brothers; 
or  those  dependent  on  Soldiers  for  support — and  in  this  order  of  preference— shall 
have  the  benefit  of  these  Scholarships.  These  Scholarships  are  open  also  to  students 
in  Colgate  Academy,  under  the  general  University  rules." 

Written  application  may  be  made  to  the  Treasurer,  or  to  any  member  of  the 
Faculty,  giving  name,  age,  residence,  purpose  in  study,  means  of  support,  and  the 
military  service  performed. 

The  Education  Society. 

Candidates  for  the  Ministry,  of  suitable  character  and  talents,  may  receive  the 
patronage  of  the  Education  Society.  The  amount  furnished  varies  somewhat,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  Scholarship,  the  needs  of  the  student,  and  his  position 
in  the  course  of  study. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Besides  the  aid  afforded  by  the  Education  Society,  the  following  University 
Scholarships  exist  : 

The  Trevor  Scholarships,  twenty  of  $90  each,  and  twenty  of  $30  each, 
established  by  John  B.  Trevor,  of  New  York. 

The  Gano  Scholarship,  of  $90,  established  by  Mrs.  Eliza  Rogers,  of  Provi- 
dence,  lv.  I. 

The  Eleanor  F.  Dodge  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by  Mrs.  E.  Dodge, 
of  Hamilton,  New  York. 

The  Edwards  Scholarship,  of  $72,  established  by  Hervey  Edwards,  of 
Fayetteville,  N.  Y. 

The  Van  Antwerp  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by  William  Van  Ant- 
werp, of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Palmer  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by  Nelson  Palmer,  of  Athens, 
N.  Y.,  class  of  1849. 

The  Coolidge  Scholarship,  of  $54,  established  by  William  Coolidge,  of 
Madison,  N.  Y. 

The  Phillips  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Thomas  Phillips,  of  New 
York. 

The  Crissey  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Benjamin  Crissey,  of  New 
York. 

The  Jefferson  Tillinghast  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Jefferson 
Tilling  hast,  of  Newport,  N.  Y. 

The  Peddie  Scholarship,  of  $30,  established  by  Thomas  B.  Peddie,  of  New- 
ark, N.  J. 

The  Ingalls  Scholarships,  two  of  $30  each,  established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  W.  Ingalls,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

The  Benjamin  F.  Tillinghast  Scholarship,  of  $50,  maintained  by  Ben- 
jamin F.  Tillinghast,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

The  Cynthia  Burchard  Andrews  Scholarship,  of  $60,  established  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Cynthia  Burchard  Andrews,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

The  President's  Scholarships,  ten  of  $85  each,  designed  for  young  men  of 
character  and  capacity  not  preparing  for  the  Christian  Ministry. 

Other  scholarships,  yielding  free  tuition,  are  mentioned  on  another  page,  under 
the  head  of  "Competitive  Examinations." 

There  is  urgent  need  of  further  provision  in  aid  of  promising  students.  It  is 
hoped  that  those  interested  in  higher  education  for  worthy  and  capable  young  men 
will  be  inclined  to  establish  many  other  general  scholarships,  applicable  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  University. 
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PRIZES. 


The  Dodge  Entrance  Prizes. 

Four  prizes  have  been  established  for  students  entering  the  Freshman  Class  of 
the  Classical  Course,  to  be  awarded  as  follows: 

To  the  Three  Students  from  Colgate  Academy,  whose  standing  during  the  Aca- 
demic Course  shall  be  the  highest,  will  be  awarded  a  First  Prize  of  $30.00,  a  Second 
Prize  of  $24.00,  and  a  Third  Prize  of  $18.00. 

A  fourth  Dodge  Prize,  of  $18.00,  may  be  competed  for  by  students  entering  from 
other  preparatory  schools,  and  also  by  such  members  of  the  Senior  Academic  Class 
as  have  entered  the  Class  during  the  year.  This  examination  must  be  passed  before 
the  Saturday  of  the  opening  week.  The  officers  hearing  the  Freshman  Class  are 
the  Committee  of  examination  and  award. 

The  Baldwin  Greek  Prizes. 

These  Prizes  have  been  established  for  the  Sophomore  Class  by  Hon.  D.  P.  Baldwin, 
LL.  D.,  Class  of  1856,  Logansport,  Ind.  The  examination,  from  printed  papers, 
is  exclusively  in  writing,  and  is  upon  some  author,  or  work  of  an  author,  read  by 
the  class  in  the  Spring  Term  of  the  Sophomore  year.  It  embraces  both  grammar 
and  subject  matter,  with  exercises  in  prose  composition.  There  is  a  First  Prize  of 
$18.00,  and  a  Second  Prize  of  $12.00.  No  student  can  compete  unless  his  stand- 
ing in  all  departments  averages  at  least  4.  The  award  is  made  by  some  distin. 
guished  scholar  not  connected  with  tha  University.  For  the  present  year,  the 
subject  is  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles.  The  examination  will  occur  June 
1,  1889. 

The  Osborn  Mathematical  Prizes. 

These  Prizes  are  provided  for  the  Sophomore  Class  by  ten  of  the  Alumni  and 
Friends  of  the  University.  The  examination,  which  is  exclusively  in  writing,  is 
on  the  subjects  of  Analytic  Geometry  and  the  Calculus.  The  Prizes,  three  in  num. 
ber,  a  First  Prize  of  $25.00,  a  Second  Prize  of  $20.00,  a  Third  Prize  of  $15.00,  are 
awarded  by  some  competent  scholar  not  connected  with  the  University.  No  stu- 
dent is  allowed  to  compete  for  these  prizes,  whose  standing  in  this,  or  whose  aver- 
age standing  in  the  other  departments,  falls  below  4.  For  the  present  year  the 
examination  will  occur  June  8,  1889. 

The  Lawrence  Chemical  Prizes. 

Maintained  by  Mr.  Q.  O.  G.  Lawrence,  of  Buenos  Ay  res,  S.  A. 
Two  Prizes  of  $25.00  and  $15.00  respectively,  are  awarded,  on  Commencement 
Day,  for  excellence  in  Analytical  Chemistry.     The  examination,  which  is  exclu- 
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lively  in  writing,  is  upon  the  subjects  o!  General  Chemistry,  Qualitative  Analysis, 
aud  Elementary  Mineralogy  as  given  in  courses  I  5.  Any  student  in  this  depart- 
ment, who  is  a  candidate  f<>r  a  degree,  may  compete  for  these  prizes,  provided  his 
work  in  all  other  departments  is  satisfactory,  and  his  average  standing  in  this  de- 
partment is  not  below  -1.     The  next  examination  will  occur  June  5,  1889. 

The    Bushnell  Historical  Prizes. 

Established  by  Wm.  M.  Bushnell,  Esq.,  of  St.  1'aul.  Minnesota. 

Two  Prizes,  of  $50.00  and  $25.00  respectively,  are  awarded  on  Commencement 
Hay  to  two  members  of  the  Senior  Class,  for  excellence  in  the  presentation  of 
some  historical  topic,— such  presentation  to  be  by  a  thesis,  not  exceeding  three 
thousand  words,  and  subject  to  the  Regulations  for  Prize  Composition,  with  the 
following  exceptions  and  additions: 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  candidate  for  a  degree,  whose  average 
standing  is  at  least  medium,  who  has  maintained  a  standing  of  4  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  History,  and  who  has  completed  History  Courses  1-6,  may  compete. 

3,  The  successful  competitors  will  read  their  theses  before  the  class.  The 
theses  will  become  the  property  of  the  Department  of  History,  and  will  be  reserved 
for  publication. 

The  Sophomore  Latin  Prizes. 

The  examination  is  in  writing  on  some  author,  or  work  of  an  author,  read  dur- 
ing the  third  term  of  the  Sophomore  year.  It  includes,  however,  more  than  is  re- 
quired of  the  class,  and  embraces  translation,  grammar,  and  subject-matter. 
There  is  a  First  Prize  of  $25.00,  and  a  Second  Prize  of  $15.00.  No  student  is  al- 
lowed to  compete  unless  his  average  standing  in  all  departments  is  at  least  4.  The 
award  is  made  by  some  prominent  scholar  not  connected  with  the  University. 
The  examination  this  year  will  be  on  Selected  Plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  and 
will  occur  June  7,  1889. 

The  Lasher  Prize  Essays. 

Established  by  the  Rev.  George  W.  Lasher,  D.  D..  Class  of  1857. 

Two  Prizes  of  $17.00  and  $13.00  respectively,  are  awarded  on  Commencement 
Day  to  two  members  of  the  Junior  Class,  for  excellence  in  English  Composition. 

The  Allen  Prize  Essays. 

Established  by  the  Rev.  George  K.  Allen,  of  the  Class  oj  1870. 

Two  Prizes  of  $17.00  and  $13.00  respectively,  are  awarded  on  Commencement 
Day  to  two  members  of  the  Sophomore  Class,  for  excellence  in  English  Compo- 
sition. 

The  Kingsford  Prize  Declamation. 

Established  by  Thomson  Kingsford,  Esq.,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Premiums  of  valuable  books,  for  the  first  and  second  prizes,  are  given  on  Com- 
mencement Day  to  the  six  successful  competitors,  out  of  the  twelve  speakers  chosen 
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from  the  Freshman,  Sophomore,  and  Junior  Classes.     Each  class  furnishes  four 
representatives. 

The  Montgomery  Senior  Prize  Exhibition. 

This  exhibition,  established  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Montgomery,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y  ,  is 
held  on  the  fifth  Friday  evening  of  the  first  term. 

The  annual  interest  of  $1,000  is  awarded  in  three  prizes,  as  follows.  The  First 
Prize  of  $25.00;  the  Second  Prize  o£  $20.00;  the  Third  Prize  of  $15.00. 

The  Clarke  Prize  in  Oratory. 

Established  by  Sidney  Clarke,  Esq. ,  of  Park  River,  Dakota. 

The  contest  for  this  prize  occurs  at  the  close  of  the  Winter  Term,  and  the  prize 
of  $50.00,  for  excellence  in  oratory,  is  awarded  on  Commencement  Day.  The 
regulations  for  competition  are  as  follows: 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Senior  Class,  candidate  for  a  degree,  who  has  main- 
tained standing  up  to  the  term  of  competition,  may  present  an  oration. 

2.  The  oration  presented  must  contain  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  words, 
and,  in  general,  is  subject  to  the  Regulations  for  Prize  Composition. 

3.  From  the  whole  number  of  orations  presented,  six  shall  be  selected  for  pub- 
lic delivery  by  the  authors. 

4.  The  prize  shall  be  awarded  on  the  ground  of  excellence  both  in  composition 
and  in  delivery. 

The  Class  of  1884  Prize  Debate. 

The  Class  of  1884  have  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  fund  whose  annual  in- 
terest will  maintain  a  public  prize  debate,  to  be  held  during  Commencement  week. 
The  competitors  will  be  chosen  from  the  Graduating  Class,  and  they  will  be  se- 
lected from  those  who  have  made  the  highest  averages  in  debate  throughout  their 
Senior  year.     The  prizes  are  $40.00  and  $20.00. 

The  Lewis  Commencement  Prize. 

Established  in  Memory  of  George    W.  31.  Lewis,  of  Utica,  N.    Y.,  by  the  late 
Professor  John  James  Lewis,  LL.  D. 

On  Commencement  Day  of  each  year,  the  sum  of  $60.00  will  be  awarded  to  that 
member  of  the  Graduating  Class  who  excels  in  the  composition  and  delivery  of  an 
original  oration. 

Regulations  of  the  Competition  for  the  George  W.  31.  Lewis  Commencement  Prize. 

1.  Every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  may  be  a  competitor  for  the  award. 

2.  Six  and  one-half  minutes  will  be  the  limit  of  time  for  the  delivery  of  every 
oration. 

3.  The  Committee  of  Award  will  consist  of  five  persons  not  residents  of  Ham- 
ilton. 
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4.    The  sura  of  $60.00  will  be  awarded,  without  division,  to  our  orator,  before 

the  close  of  the  ( 'otnmeneetueut  exeroiseS, 

Themes  for  the  liiislincll   Historical  Prizes. 

1.     Suger'a  Louis  V I. 

■J.     The  Feudal  System  as  found  in  the  Magna  Uharta. 
:>.     The  Fulfillment  of  the  Predictions  of  DeTocqueville. 
4.     The  Teutonic  Element  in  Modern  History. 

Themes  for  Knglisli  Prize  Composition. 

For  the  Lasher  Prize  Essays. 
1.     Tolstoi  as  a  Novelist. 

•J.     Comparative  Value  of  Literature  and  Science  as  a  Means  of  Culture. 
3.     Edison  as  an  Inventor. 

For  the  Allen  Prize  Essays. 

1.  The  Genius  of  Thomas  DeQuincey. 

2.  The  Services  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  to  the  Nation. 

3.  The  Political  Character  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

Regulations  for  Prize  Composition. 

1.  Any  member  of  the  Junior  Class,  whose  average  standing  is  not  below  me- 
dium, may  compete,  under  the  General  Regulations  of  the  Faculty,  for  one  of  the 
Lasher  Prizes. 

The  successful  competitors  will  read  their  essays  before  the  Faculty  and  Students, 
in  chapel,  on  the  Friday  morning  preceding  Commencement. 

2.  Any  student  of  the  Sophomore  Class,  in  actual  attendance  during  the  second 
term,  has  the  privilege,  subject  to  the  General  Regulations  of  the  Faculty,  of  com- 
peting for  one  of  the  prizes  assigned  to  the  Class  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

3.  Each  Prize  Essay  must  contain  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  words,  and 
must  be  so  written  that  the  MS.  will  show  broad  margins,  and  be  suitable  for 
binding:  it  must  be  signed  with  a  fictitious  name,  and  this  fictitious  name  must 
be  subscribed  on  a  sealed  note  containing  the  writer's  real  name. 

4.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  receiving  the  Prize  Essays.  April  10th,  at  noon, 
every  competitor  must  register  his  name  with  the  Professor  of  English. 

5.  The  Essays  which  receive  awards  will  remain  in  the  possession  of  the 
Librarian,  and  will  not  be  returned  to  the  writer. 

General  Regulations. 

1.  Only  those  students  who  are  candidates  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  or  B.  S.  can 
compete  for  prizes. 
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2.  No  student  is  allowed  to  compete  for  any  prize,  unless  he  has  passed  all  ex- 
aminations prior  to  the  term  in  which  such  competition  takes  place.  Students  ad- 
mitted to  any  class  with  conditions  must  pass  examination  on  the  subjects  in  which 
they  are  conditioned,  before  competing  for  any  prize. 

3.  Failure  to  attain  to  an  average  standing  of  three  in  every  department  of 
study,  during  the  term  of  competition,  is  also  a  bar  to  competing  for  any  prize. 

4.  No  credits  in  class  standing  are  given  for  prize  work. 

Examinations. 

There  are  examinations,  oral  or  written,  of  all  the  classes,  at  the  close  of  each 
term,  on  the  studies  of  the  term.  These  examinations  are  conducted  publicly,  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  Faculty,  and  are  made  a  test  of  the  students'  stand- 
ing and  scholarship. 

University  Regulations. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important,  to  which  attention  is  directed: 

Each  officer  grades  the  scholarship  of  his  students  at  each  day's  performance  on 
the  following  Scale  of  Merit:  Maximum  Grade,  5;  Superior,  4;  Medium,  3;  In- 
ferior. 2;  Minimum,  1.  At  the  close  of  each  term,  the  average  standing  is  re- 
corded. 

Students  failing  to  present  satisfactory  orations  for  Commencement  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  are  subject  to  a  deduction  of  five-tenths  from  their  marking  in  the 
Elocution  of  the  Senior  year. 

Except  by  special  vote  of  the  Faculty,  no  student  is  advanced  from  any  class  to 
the  next  higher,  unless  he  have  an  average  standing  of  3  in  every  department  of 
study. 

No  student  shall  be  considered  to  have  passed  the  term-examination,  in  any 
study,  whose  term  standing  shall  not  have  reached  at  least  3;  such  terra  standing 
to  be  made  up  to  the  mark  for  the  term's  work,  and  the  mark  for  examination, 
combined  in  the  proportion  of  4  to  1. 

Delinquents  in  term-examinations  who  fail  to  present  themselves,  and  to  pass 
examination  at  the  first  special  examination  succeeding,  are  deprived  ol  the  privi- 
lege of  recitation,  unless  a  postponement  of  examinations  to  a  definite  time  is 
granted  by  special  action  of  the  Faculty. 

Students  shall  not  be  excused  from  any  recitations  on  the  ground  of  duties  con- 
nected with  another  department,  or  with  Literary  Societies. 

If  a  student  shall  marry  during  his  course  of  study,  he  thereby  dissolves  his  con- 
nection with  the  University.  The  question  of  his  re-admission  is  subject  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Faculty,  but  in  no  case  shall  he  be  allowed  to  reenter  his  class. 

Expenses. 

Tuition  is  $30.00  a  year.  Incidentals,  $15.00  a  year.  Room  rent  is  $10.50  or 
$15.00  a  year  according  to  location  of  room.  If  a  student  rooms  alone,  the  rent 
is  $21.00  or  $30.00  a  year. 
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Students  for  the  ministry  are  allowed  one-half  a  $21.00  room  free,  or  its  value, 
$10.50  a  year,  while  occupying  any  room  in  t he  ( 'ollege  dormitories,  either  alone  or 
wiih  others. 

The  expenses  arc  payable  eaoh  term  in  advance.  No  deduction  is  made  on 
account  of  absence,  unless  the  student  filters  a  lower  class. 

An  additional  expense  is  incurred  by  those  students  who  elect  analytical  work 
in  the  Chemical  Laboratory.  This  sum,  which  is  intended  to  covtfr  the  expense  of 
chemicals.  i;as,  and  the  use  of  heavy  apparatus,  is  payable  during  the  first  half  term 

of   the  course  taken,  and  is  as  follows  : 

For  course  ft,  .$5.00.  For  courses  3,  4,  or  7,  $10  00.  For  course  6,  extending 
through  two  terms,  $20.00.  For  course  8,  extending  through  one  year,  $25.00.  In 
addition,  each  student  is  furnished  with  all  necessary  glass-ware  at  the  cost  price, 
and  is  charged  with  that  which  he  breaks. 

The  charges  for  work  in  the  Biological  Laboratory  will  be  light,  depending  on 
the  material  used. 

Board  is  obtained  in  clubs,  at  an  average  cost  of  $2.25  a  week.  In  private  fam- 
ilies, it  varies  from  $2.50  to  $3.50.  The  cost  of  board  and  room  in  private  houses 
is  from  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

Students  in  East  College  and  West  College  furnish  their  own  rooms.  The  care 
of  rooms  is  in  part  committed  to  the  janitor,  Mr.  L.  Gilmartin. 
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COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES. 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  21,   1888. 


Salutatory  Oration  in  Latin, 


NVOCATION. 


MUSIC. 


Irving  Alonzo  Douglass. 


Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  B.  P. 
Oration — The  Power  of  an  Ideal,  -  -  Henry  Stephen  Brownson. 

Oration — Liberalism  in  Politics, 


MUSIC. 
Candidates  for  the  Degree 
Oration— Michael  Angelo, 
Oration— The  Mission  of  the  Future, 
Oration — Emperor  William, 
Oration— The  Mission  of  Sympathy, 

MUSIC. 
Oration — Some  Characteristics  of  Robert  Browning 
Oration — Gladstone,  - 

Oration — Matthew  Arnold, 
Historical  Oration— Sir  Thomas  More  and  Henry  VIII, 

MUSIC. 
Oration — Individuality,  -  -  -  - 

Oration— The  Transition  of  To-Day, 
Oration — Culture  and  Barbarism, 
Philosophical  Oration— Faith  and  Life, 


Sherman  H.  Marcy. 

A.  B. 

Frank  Clauson  Barrett. 

Hiram  Lincoln  Benton. 

William  Solyman  Coons. 

Oscar  King  Davis. 

Irving  Alonzo  Douglass. 

Clayton  Grinnell. 

George  Benedict  Lawson. 


Herbert  J.  Smith. 


J.  Frank  Lemon. 

Charles  Clark  Pierce. 

Frank  Burchard  Pierce. 

Frank  Beecher  Moore. 

Edward  Byrne  Shallow. 

Ernest  Gibson  Treat. 

George  William  Douglass. 


MUSIC. 
Oration — Roscoe  Conkling,  ... 

Oration — Longings:     Interpretative  and  Creative, 
Classical  Oration — The  Power  of  Weakness, 

MUSIC. 
Valedictory  Oration  and  Addresses — The  Price  of  Progress — 

Fenton  Craig  Rowell. 

Conferring  of  Awards  and   Degrees. 
BENEDICTION. 
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DEGREES 


CONFERRED  JUNE  2 


B.  P. 


Robert  Douglass  Briggs, 
Henry  Stephen  Bkownson, 
Sherman  H.  Marcy, 


Frank  Clauson  Barrett, 
Hiram  Lincoln  Benton, 
William  Solyman  Coons, 
Oscar  King  Davis, 
George  William  Douglass. 
Irving  Alonzo  Douglass, 
Clayton  Grinnell,     - 
George  Benedict  Lawson, 
James  Frank  Lemon, 
Frank  Beecher  Moore, 
Charles  Clark  Pierce, 
Frank  Burchard  Pierce, 
Fenton  Craig  Rowell, 
Edward  Byrne  Shallow, 
Herbert  J.  Smith, 
Ernest  Gibson  Treat. 


llnwold  bushnell  curtis, 
Charles  Henry  Douglass, 
William  George  Fennell. 
Dewitt  Daniel  Forward, 
Charles  Josiah  Galpin, 
Frank  Arthur  Heath,     - 
Frank  Dee  Penney, 
Artemus  Ward  Reynolds, 
William  Eugene  Webster, 


A.  B. 


A.  M. 


Worth,  Mich. 

Elizabethtown. 

Russia. 


East  Randolph. 

Earlville. 

Ballston. 

Wahoo.  Xeb. 

-    Berlin. 

Berlin. 

Broadalbin. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Gardner,  Mass. 

Russia. 

Walton. 

-     Hamilton. 

Middle  Grove. 

Randallsville, 

Oswego. 

Weedsport. 


Winthrop,  Conn. 

Suffield,  Conn. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Burlington,  Iowa. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

West  Acton,  Mass. 

Auburn, 

Elm  ira. 

Mt.  Vision. 
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Hezekiah  Butterworth, 
Rev.  T.  J.  B.  House, 
E.  B.  Knapp, 
Rev.  J.  L.  Ray, 


A.  M.  (ex  honore.) 


Boston,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Skaneateles. 
Cincinnati,  0. 


Ph.  D. 


Prof.  J.  M.  Tyler, 
Prof.  E.  T.  Tomlinson, 


Amherst 
New  Brunswick.  N.  J. 


I).  D. 


Rev.  John  Donnelly, 
Rev.  H.  0.  Rowlands, 


Oivosso,  Mich. 
Elgin,  III. 


LL.  D. 


Rev.  J.  N.  Murdock,  D.  D., 


Boston,  Mass. 
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HONORS. 


IN  THE  CLASS  OF  1888. 


Valedictory  Oration, 
Salutatory  Oration, 
Classical  Oration, 
Philosophical  Oration, 
Historical  Oration, 


Fenton  Craig  Rowell 

Irving  Alonzo  Douglass. 

George  William  Douglass. 

Prank  Beecher  Moore. 

Herbert  J.  Smith. 


PHI  BETA  KAPPA. 


The  honor  men  of  the  Class,  and  Charles  Clark  Pierce,  were  received  as  members 
of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society. 

The  Lewis  Commencement  Prize  in  Oratory 

Was  awarded  to  ....  Irving  Alonzo  Douglass. 


The  Overhiser  Commencement  Prize  in  Oratory 


Was  awarded  to 

TThe  Rev.  D.  G.  Corey,  D.  D., 

The  Hon.  Joseph  Mason, 
\  The  Rev.  J.  C.  Foster,  D.  D., 

Lewis  E.  Gurley,  Esq., 
t  The  Rev.  W.  E.  Witter, 


Committee 

of 

Award. 


Frank  Burchard  Pierce. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Boston,  Mass. 

Trov,  N.  Y. 


Assam. 


The  Bushnell  Historical  Prizes. 


1.     The  Influence  of  the  Original  Charters  upon  the  De- 


velopment of  the  American  Colonies. 
The  Roman  Element  in  Modern  History, 

Committee  of  Award,  Prof.  E.  B.  Hulbert,  D.  D.,  Morgan  Park,  111 


Charles  Clark  Pierce. 
Frank  Beecher  Moore. 
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The  Baldwin  Greek  Prizes. 

Peter  Buell  Guernsey,  ......  Firsts 

George  Henry  Meyer,        .......      Second* 

Committee  of  Award,  Prof.  Alvah  Hovey,  B.  D.,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

The  Lawrence  Chemical  Prizes. 

George  Kerr  Smith,  ......  First. 

Orthello  Sidney  Langworthy,  .....       Second- 

Committee  of  Award,  Prof.  Leverett  Mears,  Williams  College. 

The  Osborn   Mathematical  Prizes. 

Walter  Scott  Lattimer,  ......  First. 

Charles  Edwin  Spencer,       ......  Second. 

Committee  of  Award,  James  McMahon,  A.  B.,  Cornell  University. 

The   Sophomore  Latin   Prizes. 

Ulysses  Grant  Weatherly,  .....  First* 

William  Ford,         ........       Second. 

Committee  of  Award,  Prof.  William  C.  Poland,  Brown  University. 

The  Lasher  Prizes  in  English  Composition. 

1.  The  Genius  of  Rohert  Browning,  .  .        William  Arthur  Stanton. 

2.  (One-half.)  Realism  in  Modern  Fiction,  .  .  Peter  Buell  Guernsey. 
2.  (One-half.)  The  Genius  of  Robert  Browning,  .  Fred  Smith  Retan. 
Committee  of  Award,  Prof.  A.  H.  Strong,  D.D..  Rochester  Theological  Seminary 

The  Allen  Prizes  in  English  Composition. 

1.  Thackeray  as  a  Novelist,  .  .  Ulysses  Grant  Weatherly. 

2.  Thackeray  as  a  Novelist,     .  .  .  David  Adams  MacMurray. 

Committee  of  Award,  Prof.  J.  F.  Genung,  Ph.  D.,  Amherst  College. 

The  Tenth  Kingsford  Prize  Declamation. 

Class  of  1889. 
Fred  Smith  Retan,  .......  First. 

Orthello  Sidney  Langworthy,  .....  Second. 

Class  of  1890. 
George  Frank  Johnson,  .  .  .  .  .  First* 

Elmer  Eli  as  Knapp,  ......  Second. 
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Class  of  3891. 
Qui  i  '  in  Johni 
Elmer  William  smith, 

{    The  Rev.  K.  A.  Paterson, 
Committee       William  II.  Montgomery,  Esq., 
of         \      Samuel  T.  Hillman,  Esq., 


Award. 


The  Rev,  B.  A.  Woods, 
The  Rev.  W.  G.  Partridge, 


First. 

Second. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

New  York  City. 

Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 


The  Fourteenth  Montgomery  Prize  Declamation. 

Fred  Smith  Rbtan,  .......  First. 

Isaac  Newton  Merrieield,     ......  Second. 

Alfred  Wesley  Wishart,  ......  Tliird. 


{  The  Rev.  Joseph  Cross,  D.D. 

Committee  i  The  Rev.  R.  A.  Paterson. 
I 

of         \  Prof.  S.  Burnuam,  D.D.. 


Award. 


Prof.  W.  C.  Eaton.  Ph.D., 


[      Prof.  A.  H.  Cole, 


Hamilton. 

New  Rochelle. 

Hamilton. 

.    Hamilton. 

Hamilton. 


The  Class  of  1884  Prize  Debate. 

The  Resolution.     Resolved,  That  Ireland  should  have  Home  Rule. 

Affirmative,  G.  W.  Douglass,  E.  B.  Shallow,  C.  C.  Pierce. 

Negative,  0.  K.  Davis,  I.  A.  Douglass,  F.  B.  Pierce. 
Frank  Burchard  Pierce,  ...... 

Irving  Alonzo  Douglass,  .  ... 


First. 
Second. 


{  The  Rev.  N.  E.  Wood,  D.  D., 
Committee    Isaac  E.  Gates,  Esq., 
of         \  Frank  B.  Spear,  Esq., 


Award. 


The  Rev.  H.  0.  Hiscox, 
t  The  Rev.  J.  0.  Perkins, 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Orange..  N.  J. 

Marquette,  Mich. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

.    Chittenango,  N.  Y. 
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The  Dodge  Prizes.— Entrance  Examination. 

Of  those  entering  from  Colgate  Academy. 

Charles  Henry  Adams  Wager,  .....  First. 

Henry  Sterling  Potter,      .......     Second. 

Elmer  Tilson  Stevens,  ......  Tliird. 

Of  those  entering  from  other  Preparatory  Schools. 

Pierrepont  Burt  Noyes,      .....  Community,  N.  Y. 

Prepared  by  Prof.  F.  M.  Loomis,  Principal  of  Community  Academy. 
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THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


The  members  of  this  Association  consist  of  Graduates  from  any  one  of  the 
Courses  of  Study  in  Madison  University  or  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  and 
of  such  per8(  DS  as  have  received  Honorary  Degrees  from  the  University. 
These,  after  application,  are  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting.  It  also  includes  As- 
sociate Members,  duly  elected  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 


OFFICERS  FOR  1888-9. 


VICE    PRESIDENTS. 


PRESIDENT, 

Rev.  \Y.  T.  Henry,  D.  D.,  ('74,) 

Prof.  A.  GL  Miller,  (74,)  .... 

Prof.  F.  R.  Moore,  ('75.)        .... 
T.  J.  Middlkditch,  Esq.,  ('76,)    .... 
T.  P.  Kingsford,  Esq.,  .... 

TREASURER, 

Prof.  J.  M.  Taylor,  ('67,)  .... 
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NOTE. 

The  corporate  name  Madison  University  covers  three  Institutions  located  at  Ham- 
ilton, N.  Y.,  viz.,  the  College  proper,  distinctively  known  as  Madison  University, 
the  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  and  Colgate  Academy.  This  is  a  catalogue  of 
the  College  only. 

For  catalogue  of  Hamilton  Theological  Seminary,  address  Rev,  H.  S.  Loyd,  D.D., 
Secretary. 

For  Catalogue  of  Colgate  Academy,  address  Prof.  E.  P.  Sisson,  A.  M.,  Acting 
Principal. 
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